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Invest your mortgage 
money in a 
well-planned house— 


(cunnison’s 
Talisman a 


garbage disposal unit, is available as an opti | feature with the Talisman 
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ATURALLY you want to put your mortgage money into 
N a house that won't go out-of-date quickly . . . into a | 
house that, because of its quality construction and modern 
design, will remain highly saleable from year to year. The 
new Gunnison Talisman is just that kind of house. 
A nationally famous architect, Henry Hill, designed 
the Talisman to meet the needs of the public for a good- 
looking, comfortable home at a modest price. A glance 
at the pictures and plan will show how well he accom- 
plished his purpose. No wonder home-buyers are en- 
thusiastic about this latest Gunnison Home! | 
The Talisman, like the other Gunnison Homes, is the 
reliable product of an established company, a subsidiary 
of United States Steel Corporation. If you’re looking for 
superior mortgage opportunities in the $6500 to $12,000 
range, get in touch with your local Gunnison dealer. 












Long wall spaces, well - placed windows, and convenient 
troffic orrang t give distinction to the Talisman living room. 

















Outstanding features of the TALISMAN: 


@ Carrier summer and winter air conditioning* © American Kitchen with dishwasher* and 


®@ Hotpoint electric range, refrigerator, garbage disposer * 
washer and dryer* @ Perimeter heating 
@ Picture window @ Wood-paneled interiors 
@ Convenient traffic arrangement @ Sliding closet doors 
@ Three large bedrooms @ Permagilas water heater 
* Optional cn 
| Gunnison Homes, Inc. | 
Gunnison” and “Talisman Dept. MB-43 
¥ —trade-marks of Gunnison Homes, |nc | New Albany, Indiana | 
| Please send me free copies of your new | 
| booklets, “Gunnison Homes Pion For Better | 
| Living” and “Let's Choose A Gunnison 
me. 
CRUE cc ccccosccvcccesesocovcecoucecs | 
Manufactured by Gunnison Homes, Inc... New Albany, Indiana | Company «.-.- 20+ -eeeseeeeeeeeeeneees 
| ED sb seek dassssctcsnsntdcccccens | 
BPeneee STATES STEEL | cw iaick cieiies Mi nsssacve | 
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PRESIDENT’S Column 
CONVENTIONAL LOAN COMMITTEE 


There may be a silver lining to the 
dark problems brought about by gov- 
ernment interest rate policies. The 
weakness of the government programs 
as a result of the failure to adjust 
rates may well be the means of devel- 
oping greater self-reliance for our in- 
dustry and less dependence on govern- 


ment. 

Uninsured loans, unhampered as they are 
by unrealistic rates, have far out-stripped in- 
sured and guaranteed loans in volume. Nor- 
mal annual increases in funds available for 
mortgage investment and the reinvestment of 
the run-off of existing portfolios are today 
looking to uninsured loans to a greater extent 
than ever before. We may continue to ex- 
pect a much wider spread of uninsured mort- 
gage investment in the future. 

his resurgence of direct uninsured lending 
has again brought us face to face with the 
old problems of archaic statutes relating to 
mortgage lending which still exist in many of 
our states. For the past two decades we have 
not had to worry so much about these old 
laws. As a result little consideration has 
been given to the need to amend obsolete 
statutes relating to mortgages and real estate. 
Investors have found it easier to cross state 
lines via the FHA route because of foreclosure 
allowances and standardization of procedures 
as well as mortgage insurance than ever was 
the case with conventional lending prior to 
FHA. Today, however, as they turn more 
and more to direct uninsured loans, investors 
are becoming more sensitive to unfriendly 
state laws. About half of our states, having 
good mortgage laws, are not concerned. The 
others will soon begin to realize, if they do 
not already, that they have a reali problem to 
face in competing for the funds of the na- 
tional investor. 

Our new Conventional Loan Committee 
under the Chairmanship of Past President 
Byron T. Shutz, is endeavoring to set up a 
program of assistance to our members in 
those states where statutory problems exist, 
and where our members themselves in such 
states desire to do something about their 
problems on their own initiative. The com- 
mittee is providing general guidance in the 
way of model statutes pertaining to fore- 
closure and mechanics’ lien procedures. 

This committee is also examining the need 
for statutory changes governing mortgage in- 
vestment by insurance companies and savings 
banks. It is seeking revisions of laws limiting 
such things as loan-to-value, ratios and the 

roportion of mortgage volume to total assets. 

HA has proven that the loan-to-value ratio 
is not necessarily the crucial feature of a 
sound loan. The maximum loan-to-value 
ratios required by law in many states are 
outmoded. In most states savings and loan 
institutions are permitted to go to 75 per 
cent of value or better. If all institutional 
investors could compete in this area the de- 
pendence of the mortgage banker on govern- 
ment guaranty would not be so great. 

This committee is also conducting a study 
of methods for increasing uniformity in ap- 
praisal and loan submission techniques with 
a view to obtaining a more general accept- 
ance of conventional loans in the secondary 
market. Conventional loan methods gener- 
ally, except perhaps in the savings and loan 
field, have received no studious attention 
within the memory of most of us. 

These are typical of many things we must 
do in our industry to put our house in order 
at this crucial turning point in our national 
life. In the interest of furthering the cause of 
free private enterprise and the correspondent 
system in which we believe, as well as on be- 
half of our investors it behooves us to do all 
we can to overcome such problems. 

Thus we may hope to reduce to the mini- 
mum the need for governmental assistance, 
regimentation and control in housing and 
housing finance. This capable and vigorous 
committee will lay the foundation this year 
for some real constructive benefits for our 
association and its members. 
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About People - Events - Other MBAs 








W. Edward Leland has been ap- 
mortgage 
Insurance 


pointed manager of the 
loan department of Life 
Company of Georgia to succeed the 
late W. L. Jen- 
kins. Previously 
he was assistant 
manager of Com- 
monwealth Life 
Insurance Com. 
pany’s mortgage 
loan department. 
A native of Bos- 
ton, Mass., he en- 
tered the mort- 
age loan field in 





W. E. Leland 


1924 as a loan correspondent for 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. He 
was for 15 vears assistant mortgage 
loan supervisor in Memphis for 
Equitable. 

Lowell M. Baker, vice president of 
Anthony, Baker & Burns, Spokane, 
and Charles H. Parks and Walter L. 
Eggert, both senior vice presidents of 
the Spokane and Eastern division, 
Seattle-First National Bank, have 
been elected to the advisory board of 
the institution. 

Frank W. McKendrie, real estate 
inspector for the investment depart- 
ment of Manhattan Life, rounded out 
a half century of service with the 
company in February. In 1903, when 
he started, the home office was in 
New York’s first “skyscraper,” 23 
stories high, built by The Manhattan 
Life in 1893-94 at 66 Broadway. For 
37 years, McKendrie was home office 
purchasing agent. Hale and hearty, 
he commutes daily from Rowayton, 
Conn., to the home office. 

James T. Johnston, assistant vice 
president of the Society for Savings, 
has been elected president of the 
Cleveland MBA .. . Sam Ballard has 
been elected vice president of T. J. 
Bettes Company, Houston . . . Harry 
H. Salk, vice president of the Ameri- 
can National Bank & Trust Co. of 
nominated for 
president of the Building 
Congress. G. F. Gerk is now presi- 
dent of A. H. Gruetzmacher & Co., 
Chicago, succeeding the late F. W. 
Waterman ... M. B. Gerk is secre- 
tary, J. V. Paffhausen, loan manager. 


Chicago, has been 


Chicago 
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As an indication of which activi- 
ties in a large local mortgage group 
like Detroit MBA are emphasized 
most, here’s how that organization’s 
committees line up for the year: 

Program: R. G. Ransford, Chair- 
man, Robert H. Pease, Ralph Free, 
Homer Wells and Waldo W. Watkins. 

Membership: William J. Stepek, 
Chairman, S. B. Micklethwaite, James 
E. Brophy, George K. Edwards, James 
P. Cummiskey and Dwight C. Hand. 

FHA—VA: Benton R. Wolfe, 
Chairman, Elmer Field, Frank W. 
Graham, F. Evan Herdman and 
James E. Meredith. 

F.N.M.A.; Stanley M. Earp, Chair- 
man, James T. Barnes and Irving 
Franzel. 


Ethics: Melville P. Forhan, Chair- 
man, William A. Howe and Walter 
J. L. Ray. 





OBITUARY 





Ernest James White, executive 
officer, mortgage investments, of The 
Manufacturers Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Toronto, died suddenly in that 
city. Prominent in the mortgage in- 
vestment field for many years, he had 
been active in the Dominion Mort- 
gage and Investment Association serv- 
ing for a number of years as chair- 
man of its Housing Committee. He 
was the first president of the Toronto 
Chapter of the Society of Residential 
Appraisers and was elected to the 
board of governors of the Interna- 
tional Society, the first occasion on 
which a Canadian had served on its 
governing body. He joined Manufac- 
turers Life in 1907 and had been 
associated with the mortgage depart- 
ment since 1909. He was made man- 
ager in 1916 and was appointed to 
his present position in 1949. 


Legislative: Edward F. Lambrecht, 
Chairman, Stanley M. Earp and Ar- 
thur F. Bassett. 

Construction Industry Council: 
Oscar M. Onstad and Ronald W. 
Bainbridge. 

Special Events: Spring Clinic — 
James E. Meredith; Summer Outing 

Clarence W. Dills and Annual Con- 
vention Trip—Lawrence C. Diebel. 


Ray C leveland Elected 
Minneapolis MBA Head 


Ray Cleveland, Twin City Federal 
Savings & Loan Association, was 
elected president of Minneapolis MBA 
to succeed Walter Johnson. Orville 
Jorgenson, Thorpe Bros., Inc., was 
named vice president, David C. Jones, 
Geo. C. Jones Co., was named secre- 
tary, and George J. Hirsch, First Na- 
tional Bank, was elected treasurer. 
Directors elected for one year terms 
include Murray B. Waters, M. R. 
Waters and Sons, Robert MacGregory, 
Investors Diversified Services, Inc., 
Harold J. Dunn, N. W. Mortgage 
Company, and Walter R. Johnson, 
Northwestern National Bank. Direc- 
tors elected for two year terms are 
Glenn Gullickson, Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, Reed 
Macomber, Richfield State Bank, 
Richfield, Minn. and Gerald P. Uttley, 
Minnesota Federal Savings and Loan 
Association. 


Leslie Steele Is New 
Head New Jersey MBA 


New Jersey MBA members elected 
Leslie Steele, executive vice president, 
Underwood Mortgage & Title Co., 
Irvington as president, Francis R. 
Steyert, president, South Orange 
Trust Co., first vice president, Frederic 
S. Bayles, vice president, Garden State 
National Bank, Teaneck, second vice 
president and Philip Zinman, presi- 
dent, South Jersey Mortgage Co., 
Camden, treasurer. 


MORTGAGE FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR 
MOTELS — FHA and/or VA MORTGAGES 
CONSTRUCTION LOANS and “TAKE-OUT" COMMITMENTS arranged 
Inquiries invited 


J. A. MARKEL COMPANY, INC. 


(Pioneers in offering Government Insured Mortgages) 


30 BROAD STREET 





MORTGAGE BANKERS 
HANOVER 2-2592 


NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


“We Are 

Alwat S 
Leased to 

Ste Kusco 
Prime Windows 
Specified!” 





FOR IMPROVING 

EXISTING BUILDINGS 

... the RUSCO Galvanized 
Steel COMBINATION WINDOW 


Permanently attached, without 

alteration to existing windows. 

Completely insulates window 

opening. Reduces moisture 

and condensation, saves up to 

4 in fuel. Nothing to change 
. nothing to store. 


FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION 
...the RUSCO Galvanized 
Steel PRIME WINDOW 


Comes factory- painted, fully 
pre-assembled, ready to install 
* Glass 
* Lumite Screen 
* Built-in Weatherstripping 
* Attached Hardware 
* Insulating Sash (optional) 
* Wood or Metal Casing 
ALL IN ONE UNIT! 


aUscd aire’. WINDOWS ° COMBINATION D DOORS - PORCH ENCLOSURES 


For illustrated literature and additional information, write 


DEPT. 6-M0-43 THE F.C. RUSSELL COMPANY 


CLEVELAND |, OHIO ¢ IN CANADA: TORONTO 13, ONTARIO 
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No other title insurance com- 
pany offers so much in financial 

strength and National repu- CAPITAL $3,000,000.00 
tation. 


Titles insured in 33 states. SURPLUS $2,824,644.33 


Represented by local title 
companies in | 50 cities. Branch 


Offices in RESERVES $4,157,578.50 


AKRON, O. 
ATLANTA, GA. TOTAL $9,982,222.83 
eae . f 7 ° 

AUGUSTA, GA. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
CAMDEN, N. J. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


CLEVELAND, O. CUSTOMERS eee 


COLUMBUS, GA. 


COLUMBUS, O . .. over 3,000 mortgage 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


DAYTON, O bankers and loan 


DECATUR, GA er 
; originators 
DETROIT, MICH. 


MIAMI, FLA. 

NEWARK, N. J. ... over 2,000 banks 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





. over 300 life insurance 


PITTSBURGH, PA. companies 
PONTIAC, MICH 
RICHMOND, VA. . 
ver sav and 
SAVANNAH, GA. 72-0 700 ings an 
. >. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. loan associations 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NG L. 
WILMINGTON, DE ... over 9,000 lawyers 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 








{ Virginia ) 


J Flt sect id (ois Latcitixelives (orporation 


Operating i New York Slale as \Uirgunea) Lawyers ‘Tille Insurance Corporation 


Home Office ~ Richmond .Virginia 
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It Will Take LOTS OF PROSPERITY 
for U. $. Growth That’s Coming 


By GEN. R. E. WOOD 


F ALL the many great changes 
occurring in our economy, none 
has greater significance than the in- 
crease in our birth rate and the result- 
ant increased growth of population. 
In 1935, births in 
the United States 
were 2,144,000, 
and deaths 1,392,- 
000; in 1952, the 
births were ap- 
proximately 4,- 
000,000, deaths 
about 1,350,000. 
It is only in 
comparatively re- 
cent years that 
businessmen have taken any interest 
in population growth and vital statis- 
tics, but there is no other single fac- 
tor that more profoundly affects ow 





R. E. Wood 


economy. 

During the decade of the 1930s, 
our natural increase was about 700,- 
000 per year. On the basis of the 
declining birth rate, population ex- 
perts predicted a stationary popula- 
tion by 1960 of somewhere between 
150 and 160 million people. 

By 1941, the birth 
the natural annual increase increased 
from 700,000 a year, to 1,900,000 a 
year during the decade of the 1940s 
resulting in the census figure of 150,- 
697,000 on April 1, 1950. Since that 
date, the birth rate has continued 
high, the death rate low, and the an- 
nual increase in the last three years 


rate rose, and 


including net immigration) has av- 
eraged 2,500,000 per year. 

If continued, this would result in 
a population of 175,000,000 by 1960. 

It is not difficult to visualize the ef- 
fect on our economy of an increase of 
25,000,000 people, with the highest 
standard of living in the world. It 
means our factories have a continu- 


An awful lot of people were awfully wrong when, 
a quarter of a century ago, they said that we had 
about reached a static population, that the fron- 
tiers had all been passed, that we were an aging 


nation. 


Gen. Wood, who has long been a keen 


student of population trends, sees a continued 
growth in people who make up this nation with 
a possible 175 million only eight years from 
now. His predictions add up to continued high 
production, heavy employment, general pros- 


perity. 


And it means keeping bankers and 


lenders busy, too, as he told the ABA Credit 
Conference — actually resuming the role they 
played for 160 years when they were financing 
the building of the nation. Gen. Wood, of course, 
is chairman of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


ously increasing outlet for their goods, 
that there is no overproduction, but 
that capacity will have to be in- 
creased. It that within 10 
years, the old problem of farm sur- 
pluses will disappear, with the possible 
exception of wheat and tobacco. It 
means a great extension of all public 
facilities, highways, telephones, trans- 
portation, schools, churches. It means 
a demand for enormous amounts of 
capital. Bankers and lenders could 
revert to the role they played for 160 
years, prior to 1930, of building up a 


means 


great new country. 

It means a dynamic, young econ- 
omy with a great youthful population, 
imbued with the spirit of youth. In 
1950, we had 29,565,000 children un- 
der 10 years of age, as compared to 
21,227,000 in 1940. How completely 
wrong were the early prophets of the 
New Deal who in the early 1930s 


predicted this was a finished and a 
static country, with no more frontiers, 
no more opportunities for youth. 


But there is another side of the 
picture, too. No observer who has 
visited India, China, and other parts 
of Asia could fail to see that the pov- 
erty, ignorance and misery there stem 
from overpopulation and an excessive 
birth rate. If we increase our popu- 
lation by 30 per cent in the next 20 
years, we must increase our productiv- 
ity and our natural resources by the 
same or greater amount—or our own 
standard of living will go down, not 
up. Whether we can do this or not 
depends on two things—whether we 
can discover new natural deposits and 
further develop other natural re- 
sources we now have, and whether 
our technicians and scientists can con- 
tinue to develop our manufacturing 
and other types of productivity. Other- 
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wise, we cannot support the increased 
population on our present standard of 
living. 

Since 1939 we have made amazing 
advances. In spite of the large in- 
crease in population, we have also 
increased the per capita income up to 
the present. We now have the prob- 
lem of continuing to increase it to 
keep up with the expanding popula- 
tion. 

The real test of our economy will 
come when our population passes 
200,000,000. If the present birth rate 
is retained, that figure will be reached 
between 1970 and 1980. In any case, 
I cannot see that this country needs 
except a 
Congress, in its 


any further immigration, 
very limited number. 
last session, passed a good immigra- 
tion law—the McCarran-Walter Law. 
Now a determined effort is being 
made to amend this law and weaken 
it in the present session of Congress. 
Behind this attempt are the Commu- 
nists, the so-called liberals and certain 
If we are to safeguard 

our children 


racial groups. 
the 
grandchildren, as patriotic Americans 
we must preserve this law and defeat 


interest of and 


its enemies. 
The second great basic cause influ- 
also the 
is the 


encing our economy and 
economy of Western Europe 


decentralization of manufacturing. 


The 19th Century produced what 
may be called a colonial 
Food and raw material from all over 


the world flowed to the workshops of 


economy. 


the world. These raw materials were 


processed and re-exported. 


The original workshop was Britain, 
later supplemented by Germany, Italy, 
Holland, Belgium, the Scandi- 
navian countries, later by Japan. This 


and 


system resulted in an enormous 
growth of population in Western 
Europe ‘during the 19th Century, a 
population that was dependent on 
outside sources for a portion of their 
food suppiy. With the exception of 
France, there is no country in Western 
Europe that produces all of the food 
it consumes. Britain imported in 1950 
61 per cent of the food it consumed- 
that meant the food supplies for 30,- 
000,000 people. 

After World War I, this system be- 
gan to break down. The rapid spread 
of manufacturing knowledge, the de- 
velopment of automatic tools, the 
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growth of nationalistic sentiment, 
caused every country in the world to 
try to develop its own manufacturing 
for the basic needs of its people, the 
processing of food, the textile manu- 
facturing to supply cloth, the garment 
trades to supply clothing, cement and 
brick plants and saw mills to process 
the raw materials used for building 


construction. 


ee ee ee 

“The supervision of our credit 
and of our money supply will 
require the wisest of manage- 
ment. There must be sufficient 
expansion of the money supply 
for the expanding population 
and their increased living stand- 
ards. On the other band, we 
want no further inflation; and 
we certainly need to take the 
necessary steps to balance our 
budget and to begin the task of 
reducing our debt, probably 
small reductions at first. If our 
money management is wise and 
well balanced, we can continue 
to advance our standard of living 
over the next ten years.’’—Gen. 
Wood. : 


tl ee 


The same original pattern was fol- 
lowed in our own country in the first 
half of the 19th Century. The raw 
materials from all over our country 
flowed to New England, our original 
workshop, then to New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey. After the Civil 
War, a great manufacturing industry 
began to develop in the North Cen- 
tral States, later followed after World 
War I in the Southeastern States, 
later after World War II in Texas 
and the Pacific Coast States. 

Today the growth of manufactur- 
ing in the United States is far faster 
in the newer sections of the country 
than in the territory east of the Alle- 
ghenies and north of the Potomac. 

But this decentralization is not con- 
fined to manufacturing. It has spread 
to insurance, to banking. Broadly 
speaking, today there are enough 
pools of capital in the various regions 
to finance any ordinary needs for 
capital within that region. There is 
beginning to be a decentralization of 
deposits—the practice of large corpo- 
rations to put their deposits in banks 
in the localities where their plants are 
situated and business is being done. 
All of these developments will tend to 


undermine the position of banks in 
New York. However, with the accu- 
mulated wealth of New York and its 
immense local market, New York can 
probably hold its position. 


Today, in this country, factories 
and manufacturing are moving to the 
food and the raw materials—and the 
congested districts of New England 
and the Middle Atlantic States will 
lag behind states like California and 
Texas, which have the land area and 
far greater natural resources. 

In 1951, purchases of Sears Roe- 
buck from manufacturers were ap- 
proximately 4+ times what they had 
been in 1940, the last full year prior 
to the War. But the distribution by 
states was very unequal. In that pe- 
riod, we increased our purchases in 
the New England States 2% times, in 
the Middle Atlantic States 3 times, 
in the Southeastern States 54 times, 
in Texas 10% times, in California 6 
times, in the Pacific Coast States 6 
times. 

I believe this to be a healthy devel- 
opment for the United States. The 
three states of Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut have an area 
of 14,480 square miles — approxi- 
mately; their population is 7,499,000 
or approximately 500 per square mile. 
In a country as large as this, what 
sense is there in having such a conges- 
tion of population in such a small 
area? 

It is not only the growth of popula- 
tion but the distribution of population 
that affects our economy. There have 
been great changes in this distribu- 
tion. While our people have always 
been a migrating people, there has 
been nothing comparable to the mass 
migration that occurred in the move- 
ment to California in the period 1930 
to 1950. That single state increased 
its population by 5,000,000 in 20 
years. Of this, 1,000,000 represented 
a natural increase (increase of births 
over deaths), the balance of 4,000,- 
000 represented interstate migration. 
Texas was the second state in abso- 
lute increase between 1940 and 1950, 
exceeding New York. This increase in 
Texas was nearly all natural increase. 

This continuing and rapid growth 
of the United States presents a prob- 
lem and a challenge to bankers and 
leaders. With the credit resources of 


(Continued page 32, column 1 ) 








Problems to Solve in Selling 
Mortgages to Pension Funds 


RUSTEED corporate 
funds now aggregate about $10 
billion and are growing at the rate of 
$14 billion a year.’ That’s not large 
compared to life insurance companies, 
mutual savings 


pension 


banks or savings 
and loan associa- 
tions but these 


trust funds never- 
theless might ap- 
pear to represent a 
substantial poten- 
tial market for real 
estate mortgages. 
After all, even a 
few hundred mil- 
lion dollars a year of new money make 
a difference in the mortgage market. 





R. F. Murray 


Despite this, however, the demand 
for mortgages from pension funds in 
1953 will be negligible. If I were a 
mortgage banker I would not count 
on any significant volume of funds 
going into real estate mortgages. I 
would assume that pension funds 
would invest less than $100 million in 
mortgages, perhaps substantially less 
than that amount. 

One might get the impression from 
this that pension fund managers have 
a prejudice against mortgages, or have 
not considered them adequately as a 
possible outlet for funds. Pension fund 
trustees have given careful thought to 
real estate mortgages and their pres- 
ent policy of not being substantial 
lenders is based on a thoughtful con- 
sideration of the comparative advan- 
tages and disadvantages. 

One general point should be recog- 
nized because of its bearing on the 
appropriateness of mortgage loans: 
whereas most mortgage lenders use 
some kind of mortgage experience re- 
serve on their conventional loans, to 
date the Treasury has been unwilling 
to authorize pension funds to accumu- 
late reserves for losses on any type of 
investment. As a consequence, there 
is a natural tendency for pension 
funds to make mortgage loans only in 
cases where the owner or the tenant 


By ROGER F. MURRAY 


A great new investment market that’s growing by 
leaps and bounds and is likely to continue is the 


pension fund. 


It’s captured the imagination of 


mortgage originators who see the mortgage as a 
logical investment for these funds. So far, buyer 
and seller haven’t met too many times; and one 
of the principal projects President Whatley is push- 
ing this year is the aggressive effort of the new 
Pension Fund Committee headed by Oliver M. 
Walker to find ways and means by which we can 
develop this market. Admittedly there are obstacles 
in the way, problems which have to be faced and 
solved. None seems insurmountable. Mr. Murray, 
vice president of the Bankers Trust Company of 
New York, spells some of them out here. Knowing 
just what these barriers are is the first step in 
finding a way around them. 


has an exceptionally strong credit 
standing. The volume of such loans is 
limited, and often the financing is 
handled through a sale and leaseback 
arrangement or term lending in which 
the pledge of property is not em- 
ployed. Thus, the interest of pension 
funds in conventional mortgages is 
quite small and usually restricted to 
selected types of commercial and in- 
dustrial property. 

The FHA insured and GI guar- 
anteed mortgage fields represent logi- 
cal fields for pension funds because 
they offer opportunities for nation- 
wide lending and important econ- 
omies in handling. 

The insurance and guarantee fea- 
tures limit the possible capital losses 
of a lender to nominal amounts. This 
naturally appeals to any investor. 
However, a pension trust is a very 
long term investor, and immunity 
from loss at any particular time is 
not the controlling consideration. Pen- 
sion fund trustees feel satisfied to pur- 
chase good quality corporate bonds 
with justifiable confidence that they 


will be paid at maturity. Fluctuations 
in price during the intervening years 
are not important, and experience has 
shown that with a careful selection of 
credits and with attention to changing 
conditions, a well diversified corporate 
bond portfolio will give a very good 
performance. 

The willingness of pension fund 
trustees to invest substantial amounts 
in common stocks also shows that they 
are seeking to accomplish consider- 
ably more than simply a limitation of 
losses. A pension fund is justified in 
making these equity investments for 
the favorable return which can be 
obtained over a long period of years. 
Again, market fluctuations are not of 
primary importance because the pen- 
sion fund is in a position to act as a 
true long term investor. Not having 
demand liabilities as do most other 
institutional investors, the pension 
fund can well afford to go through 
periods of stress without too much 
concern over price fluctuations be- 
cause it does not have to sell securities 
in order to meet current payments. 
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One of the desirable features of in- 


sured and guaranteed mortgages to 
many investors is the contractual 
amortization which provides a steady 


This 


provides a degree of liquidity to the 


return flow of funds each year. 


portfolio to meet any demands which 
may be made upon the investor and 
also makes available new money for 


investment under varying conditions 


While important to most institu- 
tional investors, the amortization fea- 
ture is not very significant to a pension 
fund. The typical fund is growing 
rapidly and has no need for liquidity 
Furthermore, its rapid rate of growth, 
amounting to 15 cent o1 
the return 
investment of little ad- 
vantage. In fact, the 
growth is high, it may be preferable 


otten per 


more a year, makes flow 
of funds for 
where rate of 
to acquire good quality, long term 
securities with no repayment feature 
in order to ease the problem of in- 
The 
the 


money to work as soon as possible if 


vesting funds at any one time. 


pension fund trustee must put 


he is to keep up the earnings rate. 
Even when current contributions are 
received in large amounts, he must 
still be selective in the choice of out- 
lets 


by having heavy receipts from amorti- 


Che problem is only aggravated 


zation. 


Any 


advantage for valuation purposes be- 


mortgage investment has an 
cause of the custom of carrying it at 
the face amount as long as it is in 
good standing. The same investor in 
1946 might have made a 31% per cent 
conventional mortgage loan and also 
bought a 25, per cent public utility 
bond of high quality at par. His pub- 
lic utility bond shows him a ten-point 
the 34 
per cent mortgage at par, even though 
the whole world knows that the 3% 
per cent is entirely line 
in the present market. The fiction of 
carrying mortgage investments at par, 
however, is helpful for statement pur- 
poses and for presenting a good sur- 


loss while he can still carry 


rate out of 


plus when the investing institution is 
being examined. 


Che pension fund trustee, on the 
other hand, has no surplus account 
to worry about, does not have to ad- 
just his book values to market values 
on any particular date, and accounts 
only to the corporation for whom the 
The 


presence or absence of fluctuations in 


pension plan is administered. 
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market prices at any particular period 
is, therefore, relatively unimportant. 
The results of an investment program 
for a pension trust are not measured 
by months or years but literally by 
Realized capital gains and 
losses, together with earnings over a 


decades. 


long period of years, constitute the 
performance of a pension fund. Fluc- 
tuations in prices which result from 
changes in money rates are relatively 
unimportant; obtaining immunity 
from them by the technicalities of 
valuation procedures has little or no 
appeal. 

The final making 
mortgage loans is the relatively good 
rate of return for comparatively short 


advantage in 


average maturities. Lenders generally 
recognize the necessity, or at least the 
desirability, of an increase in rates on 
FHA and VA loans, but even without 
these increases we must concede that 
for term securities the 
rate of return presently provided is 
fairly good once servicing and han- 
dling charges have been reduced. 
When we start to consider handling 
broad field. 
Two major factors prevent us from 
taking advantage of the full savings 
which afforded by the 
latest improvements in mortgage serv- 
icing techniques. These special prob- 
lems are: 


intermediate 


costs, we enter a very 


in cost are 


>> We act as trustee not for a large 
nool of funds but for many individual 
trust accounts varying widely as to 
Large FHA multi- 
family projects would be appropriate 
in a surprisingly small number of 
If we were to take a block of 
FHA or VA home mortgage loans in 
a certain housing development, we 
would have to split up our commit- 
ment into perhaps 40 or 50 accounts. 


size. loans on 


funds. 


In taking this step we would immedi- 
ately lose most of the very important 
advantages of simplified bookkeeping 
by the servicing agent. 

>> There is of course a great differ- 
ence between lending money in your 
own portfolio and making loans in a 
fiduciary capacity. We are accustomed 
to omitting some frills and even some 
of the less important safeguards when 
we calculate that they would cost us 
more to perform than we could pos- 
sibly suffer in the way of losses. We 
conclude under these circumstances 
that we will take the business risks 
and save the operating expense. This 


same conclusion may not be reached, 
however, when we are acting as fidu- 
ciaries. We cannot very well have our 
customer take the risks, however 
small, so that we can save the ex- 
penses. As a conscientious fiduciary, 
a pension fund trustee feels called 
upon to incur certain servicing and 
handling expenses which he could 
avoid if he making the same 
loans for his own account. 


were 


In the final analysis, handling costs 
must come out of the yield and, as a 
consequence, the differential between 
FHA and VA mortgages and good 
quality corporate bonds becomes very 
small. Under prevailing market con- 
ditions with an ample supply of cor- 
porate bonds and with the broad field 
of common stocks available, pension 
funds are simply not attracted to FHA 
and VA loans. 

Thus the rate of return at this time 
does not exert a sufficiently strong 
pull to overcome a certain reluctance 
to enter the mortgage field. Contribut- 
ing to this reluctance on the part of 
many corporations is the distaste for 
having any part in a foreclosure ac- 
tion, even though the corporation may 
be several steps removed from the 
actual event. I have in mind the case 
of the XYZ Company which offers a 
highly advertised service or consumer 
product. Let us assume that for good 
reasons the bank acting as trustee of 
its pension plan is unwilling to waive 
amortization on a group of VA loans 
during a period of adversity. The 
servicing agent is so informed and he 
takes the necessary steps under the 
guarantee. It would be most extra- 
ordinary if in the source of subsequent 
developments the name of the pension 
plan did not somehow become known. 
If so, the XYZ Company in that area 
may have destroyed the goodwill for 
which it is spending large advertising 
appropriations. Just for the sake of a 
moderately higher yield on its pension 
plan, why should the XYZ Company 
run the risk of finding itself in that 
position? Why should it not confine 
itself to corporate obligations and 
equities? 

In the point of view I have out- 
lined here to give some of the prin- 
cipal reasons for the absence of pen- 
sion funds from the mortgage market, 
I have explained why mortgages make 
only a limited appeal, with the result 

(Continued page 17) 








MR. KING SAYS... 





Hope springs eternal in the human breast—particularly that of one T. B. 
King, director of the VA loan guaranty division. For quite a while now he 
has been contending that market conditions would change and that the VA 
loan would again be the marketable product it originally was. So far he’s 
been wrong; but the answer is still No to suggestions that all the VA loan 
needs is a realistic interest rate to make it competitive with other investment 
media. He again said No at ABA’s Los Angeles Mortgage and Savings Con- 
ference but added that “There is a good prospect that near the end of 


this year the mortgage loan situation will become easier.” 


Nothing Mr. 


King has to say here is new to us but, as always, he is an excellent spokes- 
man for his point of view. Summed up, the theme is still No and maybe 
we might add Positively at the end. 





HE national total of GI home 

loan applications showed an en- 
couraging rise in the second half of 
1952. After reaching a low point of 
about 22,000 in May of last year— 
following a steady 
decline since the 
end of 1950—the 
monthly total be- 
gan to climb. As 
a result, VA re- 
ceived an average 
of more than 30,- 
000 home loan ap- 
plications a month 
in October and 
November, 1952. 





T. B. King 


More recently applications have 
again fallen off somewhat. In Decem- 
ber, they declined to about 27,000 
and in January fell to about 24,000. 

Appraisal requests for proposed con- 
struction have also shown a decline 
in the winter season—from an av- 
erage of more than 19,000 in October 
and November to 17,500 in December 
and about 15,000 in January. It is 
too soon to tell whether these figures 
indicate the beginning of a downward 
trend, or merely reflect the usual sea- 
sonal lull in home building and home 
by winter 


finance activity caused 


weather in many parts of the country. 

Even though the volume of GI 
loans continues to be substantial, we 
in VA recognize that the situation still 
leaves much to be desired. We still 
have no solution—and apparently so 


By T. B. KING 


far no one does—to the age-old prob- 
lem of the unequal geographic dis- 
tribution in the availability of mort- 
gage funds. 

This problem is graphically shown 
by the par market for local GI loans 
which prevails in the northeast part 
of the United States even in today’s 
market. Thus, in contrast to the sub- 
stantial discounts reported in many 
parts of the country, we have dra- 
matic evidence of the distribution 
problem for which we all hope some 
day soon there will be supplied a pal- 
liative if not a complete remedy. 

Another aspect underlying a sub- 
stantial part of the current GI loan 
volume—about which we are far from 
happy —is the pattern of discounts 
which exists in varying degrees of mag- 
nitude in different parts of the coun- 
try. We are doing our utmost to pre- 
vent the veteran from paying for these 
discounts through a higher sales price. 
We believe our efforts toward this end 
in general are being successful, but 
we have no doubt that in some cases 
some part of the discount may be 
passed along to the veteran through 
higher sales prices. 

The subject of discounts leads logi- 
cally to the 4 per cent interest rate, 
although by no means do I intend to 
imply that a higher GI interest rate 
alone would eliminate the varying 
patterns of discounts — although it 
would tend to cut them down to size 

-since the varying discount pattern 


reflects the more basic problem of the 
geographic imbalance in the supply 
of mortgage capital. 

Some of the uncertainties obscuring 
the government position on the inter- 
est rate—and the fog through which 
rumor has revelled — were cleared 
away by the recent hearing on the 
subject convened by Chairman Cape- 
hart of the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency. General Gray, 
VA Administrator, and Mr. Foley, 
HHFA Administrator, were called to 
testify. General Gray reaffirmed VA’s 
stand in maintaining the 4 per cent 
rate. But he did recognize that the 
GI loan was very difficult to obtain 
in some areas, and also recognized 
that the GI 4 per cent rate was not 
an independent question, but is closely 
tied into the whole interest rate struc- 
ture and the future trends of general 


money rates. At the same time the 
Committee recognized that the Con- 
gress itself may have been a little 
inconsistent on the subject. Subse- 


quently, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee in making the testimony public, 
was reported as saying that in the 
view of the Committee, there was ade- 
quate power in the agency to take 
any action that might be necessary 
“without Congress doing anything.” 
That expression from the Chairman 
of the Senate Committee which had 
jurisdiction over the matter should 
still the hopes of the advocates of a 
higher rate for immediate Congres- 
sional action, and should at least have 
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the compensating effect of restoring 
a greater measure of certainty to the 
present unsettled situation in which 
unfounded rumors and contradictory 
scuttlebutt make rational planning for 
the difficult. That 
pression from the Chairman also poses 


more clearly the fact that responsibil- 


future most ex- 


ity for action or inaction is back in 
the lap of the Agency 
As a consequence, it can be ex- 


pected that the Agency will intensify 
its study of the whole question and 
will take such action in the near fu- 
believes will be most con- 
the better 
the objectives of the law which it is 


ture as it 
ducive to achievement of 
charged with administering. Whether 
or not action afford anv 
comfort to those who feel the pinch 


such will 
of the present marginal rate, it will 


be aimed to exercise the excesses in 
present discount practices and to en- 


courage the renewed participation of 


those who have decided to “watch 
and wait” until they could be better 
assured as to what might be ahead. 


Quite apart from my belief that the 


present state of uncertainty will be 
resolved in some manner before long, 
there is a good prospect that near the 
end of this year the mortgage loan 
will We in 
VA share the expectation of a num- 
that there 
should be some slackening in the pres- 
the demand 
capital as the year wears on. There 


indicate 


situation become easier. 


ber of financial analysts 


sure of for long-term 


is considerable evidence to 
that 
plant expansion 
high demand for long-term capital 

This may be 
offset in other fields by corresponding 


the tremendous rate of business 


with its attendant 
will begin to taper off. 


increases in capital demands in con- 


nection with increased commercial 


construction and also in connection 
with state and municipal expansion 
programs. But, on balance, we agree 
with those who believe that the total 
demand for long-term capital should 
begin to slacken in the second half of 
1953. 

On the other hand, 
the supply side is for 
of the extremely high 


flowing 


the outlook on 
a continuation 
rates of liquid 
savings into 
lending institutions 
some abrupt or unexpected change in 
the volume of consumer purchases. 
The 


savings 


now mortgage 


barring of course 


rate of 
national 


figures showing the 


inflow in terms of 
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totals are a graphic illustration of the 
intensified investment problem which 
will face investing institutions, par- 
ticularly when coupled with the vol- 
ume ol repayments to be received on 
the present huge total of portfolio 
holdings. For exampie, according to 
the Home Loan Bank Board, savings 
and loan associations increased their 
savings total by about $3 billion dur- 
ing 1952. That is a record gain, about 
X0 per cent higher than the increase 
during 1951. 

Time deposits for all commercial 
banks increased by an estimated $900 
million in the fourth quarter of 1952. 
This increase is more than double that 
for the same quarter in 1951. 

Of course debt management opera- 
tions over the coming year are a fac- 
tor to be reckoned with. The recent 
refinancing action has raised the yield 
structure somewhat for shorter term 
securities, and may have some mod- 
erate effect in raising long-term yields 
further. The expectation of refund- 
ing operations which will involve 
longer term time this 
year, must also be recognized as an 
important factor in the picture. A 
turther increase in the market supply 
of long-term bonds would of course 
a depressing effect upon long- 
term bund prices, and the consequent 
increase in yields could well lessen 
further the attractiveness of the GI 
+ per cent rate. 


bonds some 


exer. 


Thus, can find arguments 
which presage easier conditions in the 
mortgage market in the not too dis- 
tant future. And by the same token 
arguments to support the contrary 
view can also be found. Whichever 
view is ultimately vindicated, the 
study now being given to the interest 
rate question will one way or another 
contribute to some solvent 
which will enable the GI loan pro- 
gram to continue to meet its objec- 
tives under the GI Bill. 


one 


form of 


* * * 


The ultimate total of the number 
of Korean service veterans is not pre- 
cisely known. VA estimates indicate 
that to date there are approximately 
one million and a half discharged 
veterans with service in the Korean 
emergency. A number of these vet- 
erans had World War II service, and 
it is estimated that about 840 thou- 
sand or 56 per cent are Korean vet- 


erans with no World War II service. 

It is probable that a smaller per- 
centage of Korean veterans will be 
in the housing market in the next 
year or two than was the case when 
World War II veterans were being 
discharged in 1945 and 1946. The 
typical age of the Korean service vet- 
eran with no World War II service 
is estimated to be 23 years, or about 
4 years younger than the estimated 
average of World War II veterans 
when they were discharged. Also, of 
course, the period of intense housing 
shortage which faced the Nation in 
1945 and 1946 no longer prevails. 

Our reports on the number of 
Korean service veterans who have 
utilized their GI loan entitlement thus 
far indicate that the participation by 
such veterans is just beginning to gain 
momentum. Following passage of the 
“Korean GI Bill” in July 1952, only 
39 loans to Korean service veterans 
were guaranteed in August and Sep- 
tember. Since then the number of 
loans guaranteed for the newly eli- 
gible veterans has increased—to 250 
in October, 570 in November, and 
960 in December. It is of course too 
early to tell just where this trend 
will level off. It naturally takes time 
for the newly eligible veterans—and 
for lenders—to learn about the new 
procedures. The figures quoted are 
for loans closed, which introduces a 
further lag. For example, applica- 
tions received during the single month 
of October—the only month for 
which application figures are avail- 
able—totaled 1,838, slightly higher 
than the cumulative total of loans 
guaranteed through December. 

Over the years, many attributes 
have been added to the GI loan 
which have made it more attractive 
to the investor. For one thing, the 
fact that it is no longer an unknown 
or untried medium of investment 
should promote the ability of Korean 
veterans to obtain these loans. And 
in the meantime by amendment of 
last year inserting the phrasing ‘“‘and 
the veteran is a satisfactory credit 
risk,” the Congress has reaffirmed 
its desire that good credit underwrit- 
ing should be woven into the base of 
the program. The phrase “‘it is better 
to have loved and lost” does not 
apply to a mortgage loan. But rather, 
far better no loan than one doomed 
to foreclosure. 





EVER CONSIDER TITLE I? 





FHA business has usually meant, for :nost mortgage companies, the other 
In 1951, mortgage companies made only three per 
per cent of the Title I volume. Banks made most of them and have an 
excellent record in this field of repair and modernization loans. Might Title 
I be a more attractive package for mortgage companies today than it origi- 
nally was? Ever consider how you might make this type of loan now? An 
increasing number of companies are going into Title I. How do you do it, 
what are the things to watch, the things to avoid and is there money in it? 
Here Mr. McDonald goes into every phase of doing a Title I business. It’s 
a case history of how one firm got into the field and made more than 15,000 
loans in 28 months. If Title I sounds as though it might have appeal, 
examine the experience of Mr. McDonald’s firm. He’s assistant vice presi- 
dent of the Republic Mortgage Co., Ft. Smith, Ark. 


titles except Title I. 





HERE are at least 800 firms that 
are approved FHA mortgagees. 
There are another three or four hun- 
dred firms not approved by the FHA 
but very active in the home financing 
field. Out of this contingent of 1,200 
there are only 58 in the Title I busi- 
ness. 
In 1951 


complete) , 


figures for 1952 are not 
mortgage companies made 
33 per cent of all 
VA loans. They 
made 29.7 per cent 
of all FHA loans. 
After fighting 
tooth and toenail 
for this segment of 
the mortgage busi- 
and aggres- 
sively trying to se- 
cure the insurance, 
the loans were 
placed on the books and more or less 
forgotten, except for the attendant 
servicing, taxes, insurance renewals, 
etc. 

What did we mortgagees do toward 
maintaining the homes we made loans 
on three, five, or ten years ago? Very 
little as reflected by the fact that only 
approximately three per cent of all 
Title I loans made were by mortgage 
companies. 

Why? Why this great disparity be- 
tween the market for home loans and 
the market for repair loans? Some 
have the idea that the small repair 
loans are “peanuts.” Others fail to 


ness 





Ed McDonald 


By ED McDONALD 


see where a profit can be made on an 
$800, $1,500, or $2,000 loan. Still 
others say that they have been in the 
Title I business and did not make a 
penny out of it, in fact, lost money. 
To all of these, I think the answer is, 
“You have found the correct 
answer.” 

Is Title I “peanuts”? One company 
is currently servicing approximately 
$75,000,000 in Title I loans. Seventy- 
five million dollars in servicing is a 
respectable amount, even for Title IT. 
It isn’t small business, but a large and 
growing business. Last year alone, 
more than one billion dollars of Title 
I loans were insured by FHA and the 
total will grow yearly. 

The profit possibilities? The com- 
pany just mentioned says their Title I 
business stays ahead of their Title II 
business consistently. Profit, however, 
is only possible if the business is prop- 
erly recognized in its true light—and 
then administered accordingly. 

Does Title I sound interesting to 
you? Might there be a spot in the 
program for you? The primary ques- 
tion, is there a need for my Title I 
services in my community? To answer 
this question you should do several 
things. First, go out in the field and 
call on the lumber yards, plumbers 
and contractors, and find out if they 
are aware of the program. There are 
areas that are susceptible to a lot of 
missionary work to promote Title I 
loans even though there is not a 


not 


county in the United States that has 
not had at least a few Title I loans. 
If the dealers know of the program, 
discover how actively it is being 
pushed. At this time the state and 
national banks of the nation are pro- 
ducing approximately 85 per cent of 
the Title I loans, but they are still, 
generally speaking, not blessed with 
an aggressive field force. If you find 
the program is being followed quite 
actively, try to discover the caliber of 
service that the dealers are being ac- 
corded. We have found that a com- 
pany set up with the idea of service 
paramount will soon make its dent in 
the trade regardless of the number of 
people in it. If the first prospecting 
seems encouraging you still want to 
know what the total business volume 
in the area is so you can determine if 
there is going to be enough for all, 
and if you can succeed with only a 
portion of it. Fortunately, FHA keeps 
statistics on every county as to the 
number of loans made and the dollar 
amount. This information is helpful 
in making the final decision, and it 
will be supplied by the local director 
if you will only give him a few days 
to check with Washington. 

These two items, when analyzed to- 
gether, will determine whether or not 
there is a fair degree of success for 
you in the game; it should not be 
overlooked that Title I is, in a sense, 
a volume operation if it is going to 
be profitable. 
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Small repair loans “peanuts”? One com- 
pany is currently servicing about $75,000,- 
000 of them. Others do well with them. 

Next item on your agenda will be 
‘Can I be approved within my area 
by FHA?” That has to be determined, 
they and turn 
I think that 
turned fail to 
realize the great service that the FHA 


of course; approve 
down people every week 
generally 


those down 


did in so acting. There are areas that 


are overloaded, and there are some 
types of operation that cannot be ad- 
justed to the Title I operation. 
Next problem of the mortgagee will 
be to secure the necessary funds with 
which to operate the department and 
to purchase loans on behalf of an in- 
At this the 
banks engaged in this business are few 
but there is a strong indication that 
many other banks are becoming vitally 


interested. In January one of the New 


vestor. time number of 


York savings banks opened its redis- 
count department to a mortgagee. It 
is only logical to assume that this will 
become more widespread as the banks 
discover the attractiveness of the vield, 
plus the relatively short time that their 
The interest of the 
investor banks is going to vary in the 


funds are frozen. 


same ratio as your interest in the pro- 
the bank 
work hand in hand. 


gram for mortgagee and 

So far, we have taken the problem 
to the point of getting into the busi- 
still don’t have a defini- 
Title I Frankly, I 


haven’t found a good definition of a 


ness, but we 
tion of a loan. 
Title I loan. I suppose that we might 
say “A Title I loan is a personal loan 
made on a signature note for a spe- 
cific purpose, that purpose being to 
remodel, enlarge, convert, o1 improve 
existing real estate properties. Under 
Sections 2a and 2b, it is possible to 
erect new structures for certain pur- 


pe ses.” 


Under the terms of the Act it is 


quite possible, and sometimes desir- 
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able, to take some form of security 
and thus remove the specific loan 
from the signature note classification. 

With the prospective approval and 
entry the field behind 
should then analyze the basic items 
that must become the foundation of 
a proper Title I operation. There are 
five basic points to an efficient pro- 
Dealer Control; (2) Credit 
3) Eligibility Control; (4) 
Collection Control; and (5) Physical 
Control of the area in which you op- 
I use the word “control” in all 
of these phrases, for the entire Title I 


into us, we 


gram: (1 
Control: 


erate. 


program must be watched very closely 
by the lender’s staff. Regulations are 
few; and compared to the Title II 
regulations one can readily see the 
need for strict control of what you 
do have in black and white to work 
with. 

I list dealer control as the para- 
mount problem, for if you are going 
to make a financial success of this en- 
deavor you must get a respectable vol- 
and the only way to do that is 
through dealers. You will find that 
your relationship and control over the 
dealer will be reflected in everything 
that you do. Volume, complaints, de- 
linquents, and claims all tie in directly 
with the dealer program. When you 
select dealers, call on only those who 
are well established, financially re- 
sponsible, and fully capable of dis- 
pensing the services that they offer. 
It is hard to discuss dealer control 
with anyone in the Title I business 
and not end up talking about some 
experience you have had with some 
unorthodox dealer. Anyone who gets 
into a volume operation will encoun- 
ter these people at times; but a firm 
dealer investigation and control policy 
will generally tend to eleminate these 
pitfalls. The FHA handbook sets out 
a general policy to follow, with adap- 


ume 


tations being permissible. Then, there 
the sheet each 
dealer that is required, showing the 
that particular account. 
This should be reviewed by the senior 
man in your operation at least 
monthly to determine the character 
of dealer offerings, complaints, size of 
loans, and related items. 


is also summary on 


activity of 


In dealer control, you must remain 
eternally vigilant, and check and re- 
check your dealers in a never-ending 
succession. As an idea of what you 
can run into, I recall the dealer who 





gave us quite a volume of paper about 
two years ago. All checks on him 
seemed to show his firm was well 
established. The quality of paper he 
sent seemed to be excellent, for when 
the credit reports were secured all 
information was very good, income 
sufficient, etc. In fact, it seemed too 
good, so we started an investigation 
of the credit investigators. It devel- 
oped that the dealer owned one-third 
interest in the credit bureau! 

Second point of the program is a 
reasonable credit underwriting policy. 
The actual application is short and 
concise and is the springboard from 
which a credit investigation can be 
made. FHA does not set forth a de- 
tailed plan under which you must 
operate, because to do so would work 
undue hardships on some lenders in 
sparsely settled areas and still be in- 
sufficient for other more metropolitan 
areas. We use on all loans, Retail 
Credit reports either written or oral, 
as the case may demand. Often these 
are insufficient insofar as verification 
of income is concerned, so we keep 
very good public relations with the 
major concerns within our territory 
to verify income, permanency of the 
employee, sick leave, and so forth. 
Often the credit report will only make 
you wonder about a man; and it then 
becomes necessary to go into his per- 
sonal habits to a certain extent. You 
cannot check too closely! 

Credit of the prospective borrower 
will often tip you off as to the type 
of people the dealer is calling on. It 
is another little tip-off as to his type 
of operation. Basically speaking, credit 
underwriting should be an inflexible 
tool in your workshop. It should not 
be varied from dealer-to-dealer or 
from case-to-case. For every dime you 
try to save on credit underwriting, 
and for every minute of time you try 
to save to give that dealer unusual 
service, you will end up in paying for 
ten-fold in the collection department 
in later months. 

Third, you should establish the 
soundness of the investment in the 
proposed work. Is the house worthy 
of the expenditure? Is the borrower 
getting a fair deal? Is the type of 
improvement one that is generally 
trouble-free from complaints? 

We have more or less come to the 
conclusion that the type of property 
that a man lives in has a direct rela- 












tionship to his entire way of thinking. 
If he lives in a shack, he hasn’t too 
much pride and his payments on that 
account will come in in the same slov- 
enly manner that he lives. 

Is the borrower getting a fair deal? 
How do you tell? Is it any of your 
business? It certainly is, for if the 
borrower does not get a fair deal then 
you are going to discover in a short 
time that your little investment in that 
borrower has gone just as sour as the 
contract for work that he signed. We 
make it a practice to insist upon a full 
and complete contract along with 
every credit application before we ap- 
prove the deal. It should be read with 
the idea of discovering if there are 
any inflated prices, and if the contract 
is definite enough for the borrower to 
understand just exactly what he is 
going to get for his money. The con- 
tract will also tell you immediately 
whether or not there any inel- 
igible items in the deal. 

This action is just as important as 
proper credit underwriting, inasmuch 
as the dealer is usually holding your 
firm out as one that has in effect ap- 
proved him, and the people of the 


are 


city are actually looking to you for 
some degree of protection. While all 
of the papers the customer signs ab- 
solves you of the guarantee of work- 
manship, materials, etc., when the 
irate borrower enters your office to 
discuss this matter it soon gets about 
as sensible as two traffic fatalities ar- 
guing over who had the right of way. 
Failure to help stamp out illegal and 
sharp practices does a great disservice 
to the entire program because it is 
based largely on goodwill and moral 
obligations, rather than black and 
white regulations and codes. Every 
participant must bear the feeling that 
Title I is part of his own property, 
and treat it accordingly. 

Under this section you must keep 
ever alert for sales gimmicks and pres- 
sure tactics. The bonus sales plan, 
whereby the house is used for demon- 
stration purposes, with the owner get- 
ting a $25 trade coupon for every 
house sold from the model, is danger- 
ous. If you do not think so, wait a 
few months, and when the borrower 
starts sending in the $25 coupon sup- 
plied by the sales company and asks 
that it be applied to his account, you 


will get the point. By the same token, 
the factory representative approach 
shall also be discouraged. 

Fourth, you must have an aggres- 
sive collection policy. Remember, you 
are no longer in the mortgage business 
with a “good old mortgage” to fall 
back on if worst absolutely comes to 
worst. Promptness in enforcing col- 
lection after delinquency is: essential. 
In a local operation, if the payment 
is not in within five days- after due 
date, a notice must be sent with fol- 
low-ups at no more than five-day in- 
tervals. Personal or telephone calls 
come at a much earlier date than~in 
the home loan department, with much 
more of a personal approach to the 
borrower’s problems. The borrower 
did sign a note with you that stated 
the date of the first payment and all 
others. Why is he not paying? Dis- 
satisfied? Find out, but quickly, so 
that some correction can be made by 
the dealer. Maybe he is just trying 
out your credit department. Make 
him know that you mean business. 

This aspect is one of the hardest 
for the mortgagee to adapt himself to, 
for the frequency of late payment, 
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he STATES of the NATION... 


in which we are qualified to write title insurance have consistently 
increased in number since 1936. This geographical expansion of our 


qualification is, in itself, indicative of our progress. 


. . . But we would rather measure our growth in terms of our record 
of serving more and more mortgage bankers, life insurance companies, 


builders, and lawyers each month. This is growth stemming from our 


reputation for experience and service. 
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May we show you the reason behind 


this growth—through service to you? 
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unless promptly scotched, will throw 
the entire staff out of step and lead 
to a very expensive collection depart- 
and the bor- 
together for 
what you 


ment. Remember, you 
going to be 


Let him know 


rower are 
three years 
expect of him at the very outset 


Fifth, you must establish the area 
in which you operate profitably. The 
best rule is to stay within the area 
that you now service for your home 
loans. You know this territory. You 


You know the econ- 
omy As 


you wander far from home base you 


know the pet yple 


and conditions of the area. 


will find one of two things happening 


to your credit underwriting. Either 
your service will become so slow that 
you are vulnerable to criticism, or the 
accuracy and completeness of you! 
credit checks will deteriorate while 


costs mount 


the 
On the problem of dealer control, 


by the time you realize something is 
amiss, it will be too late. You simply 
cannot have the degree of under- 
standing necessary for proper lender- 


dealer relations 


On the problem of protecting the 
borrower, you cannot do it nearly so 
well, for you have no idea of the prop- 
erty being improved, wages, or cost of 
materials. You are not readily acces- 
sible for complaints; and, by the time 
the across to you his 


borrower gets 


real bone of contention, the account 


is showing up on the delinquency list 

Is the game worth the candle? You 
can see by the size of the handbook 
that the actual operation in itself is 


simple once the responsibilities and 


LAND TITLE’ 


SERVICE 
COVERS 
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dangers are recognized. 

There is no more interesting busi- 
ness in the home financing field. And 
it will surprise you how this little loan 
department will grow to the point 
of pushing your Title IT a bit. 

[s there money in it? This depends 
upon the degree of success in your 
operation from the production and 
maintenance standpoint, and whether 
there is a qualified small loan man at 
the helm. The figures we hear of net 
profit in the Title I operation vary 
three-fourths of one 
total volume on 


low of 
of the 


to two per cent. 


irom a 


pel cent up 


These figures do not 


clash too strongly or indicate a too 
lose policy on one hand and a tight 
one on the other. One is a branch 
office deal with several offices and the 
attendant higher expense ratio, and 
the other is a small operation that 


limits its loans to a very narrow area 
and holds the average loan to above 
$1.000 
tion does about 12 or 13 times the vol- 


Of course, the larger opera- 


ume, so the taxable income amounts 
to a quite handsome amount. 
Stated another way, a $2,000 Title 
will give a gross income for 
the 36 months it is in 
effect equal to the first month’s servic- 
ing on an $8,000 FHA loan. And, the 
FHA diminishes in value every month 
thereafter. For the life of the loan, a 
$940 Title I equals an $8,000 FHA. 
In our operation, the average man 
hours of time from the moment that 
a loan enters the mill until it goes on 
the books and is ready for the first 


I loan 


every one ol 


month’s posting is approximately three 





and three quarters hours. The loan 
file consists of eight pieces of paper, 
all of which come from your own 
workshop, the dealer’s or the credit 
bureau. There is no waiting on the 
state office’s appraisal or other delays 
encountered in the home loan field. 
In our operation, which is that of 
aly mortgage company, have 
closed 15,000 loans in a little 
over 28 months, and that includes the 
slow starting period everyone has. 
The program is economically fea- 
sible for the mortgagee. Remember 
that we operate on a rediscount rate, 
and for that reason cannot make loans 
as small in size as can the banks that 
operate on the full eight-plus per cent. 
The greater proportion of the loans 


we 


over 


made, numberwise, are below $400. 
I doubt if the average mortgagee can 
this and break You must 
restrict your dealers to those who will 
offer you the right quality and size 


do even. 


of loans. 

Most mortgagees, when first ap- 
proaching Title I, say, “Why, I can 
get a good volume of paper just from 
the home owners that I am now serv- 
icing.” It has been our experience 
that insofar as one program comple- 
menting the other, the Title I pro- 
gram will give you two home loans, 
usually of the conventional type, for 
every loan the home loan department 
will send to the Title I department. 

The mortgagee has been vulnerable 
in the past and the past two years 
have demonstrated very forcefully the 
need for further diversification. I sub- 
mit that Title I is one logical answer. 


LAWDTITLE 
CUARANTEE 
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How Long Should Records Be Kept? 
When Should They Be Destroyed? 


By LEMUEL J. HOLT 


Ake your files in a chaotic condi- 
dition? If so, it may be because 
you do not have an adequate reten- 
tion and destruction policy for your 
old correspondence and records. It is 
a common occurrence in the mortgage 
banking business to expand at irregu- 
lar times—periods of intense activity 
being interrupted by stretches of or- 
dinary business. In boom periods it 
is not unusual to 
find that the filing 
department gets 
behind or may 
even break down 
entirely. One rea- 
son may be that 
too little space has 
been allocated to 
filing, a very com- 
mon condition. 
Another f 








L. J. Holt 


factor 
may be that the space is being un- 
necessarily crowded by the retention 
of records that do not need to be 
preserved, 

Your records are meant to be the 
nervous system, the brain, the mem- 
ory of your business. Every mortgage 
banker knows that papers pile up at 
a staggering rate. When _ businesses 
are young, the record problem is rela- 
tively minor. Older, larger firms find 
that large accumulation of records 
poses serious problems that must ulti- 
mately be settled at the highest execu- 
tive level. Not all records can be dis- 
carded automatically, no matter how 
many there are. Government regula- 
tions, statutes of limitations, the con- 
tinued good business health of your 
company require that many records 
be kept and kept safely—for several 
years, or even permanently. The pur- 
pose of this article is to assist the 
mortgage banker in setting up a sound 


With the mortgage business as active as it has been 
these past ten years, the files—almost anyone’s files 
—are bulging. Do you know how long a specific 
record should be kept, when it can be destroyed? 
How many are permanent, which ones expendable 
after how many years? We’re about at the time when 
questions like these are beginning to bother a lot of 


servicing managers. 


Mr. Holt comes up with the 


formula his firm has been using. Have you got a 
policy in this regard? If not, maybe Holt’s is the 
guide you’re looking for, or will be looking for. 
He’s secretary and treasurer of the W. A. Clarke 
Mortgage Company, Philadelphia, and active in MBA’s 
mortgage servicing activities. 


record retention and destruction pol- 
icy for his business. 

According to The National Records 
Management Council less than 10 per 
cent of your records should be re- 
tained permanently, 20 per cent must 
be retained currently, 30 per cent 
should be transferred to less costly 
space, and 35 to 40 per cent should 
be destroyed. 

The startling fact in this analysis 
is that 65 to 70 per cent of all your 
business records should be put in a 
less costly location or destroyed. I am 
concerned here mostly with the prob- 
lem of eliminating those records that 
do not need to be preserved. Even 
those that must be kept permanently 
can often be cared for in ways that 
will save both space and money. For 
example, most of them can be micro- 
filmed, with a 99 per cent saving in 
storage space. When Remington Rand 
Company says that it costs $195.15 a 


year, at the most conservative esti- 


mate, to maintain a standard four- 
drawer file, it is easy to see that the 
saving is much more than one of mere 
space. 

But it is the 65 to 70 per cent of 
your business records that do not need 
to be kept permanently that offers 
the greatest opportunity for a con- 
structive solution of the filing prob- 
lem. Naturally, the question that you 
want answered is: How do you go 
about organizing a record destruction 
policy for your company? The fol- 
lowing outline of a plan is one that 
has been tried and proven. Any new 
plan, of course, must have the enthu- 
siastic support of top management 
and it must be controlled by a single 
authority. 
>»? Make an inventory of all your 
records with a physical count of the 
various forms and types. This is the 
difficult part of the program, but the 
results prove that it is worth doing. 
In our company we found that dupli- 
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cates and triplicates of forms were 
being filed in the same folder. We 
had one form called a “Data Sheet” 
that was prepared in six copies at the 
time a mortgage loan was closed and 
distributed to six departments which 
prepared their respective records and 
then passed it along to the files for 
retention. The six copies eventually 
found their way into the folder. If 
you think this is unusual, just make 
an inventory of your own records and 
I suspect you'll find a case at least 
equal to this 

>> Classify all records. In this pro- 
cedure you decide whether to destroy, 
transfer, hold, or microfilm the rec- 
ords. This can be done concurrently 
with the inventory. The decision as 
to how long the record will be held 
rests on the following factors. 

a. The actual value to your busi- 
ness. 

b. Compliance with federal re- 
quirements 

c. Statutes of limitations of the 
states in which you do business. 

d. Historical value. 

e. Availability of the same infor- 
mation on other records. A 
considerable number of the 
mortgage banker’s records are 
duplicated by the investor. 

f. Effect of the records on public 
or customer relations 

In classifying your records you 
should also decide on the type of pro- 
tection they should have. Since du- 
plicates of most of your servicing rec- 
ords are in the possession of the 
investor, these papers do not have to 
be retained in fireproof equipment. 
We use fireproof equipment for hous- 
ing our own current corporate rec- 
ords only, and we carry ample insur- 
ance to recreate all records should 
they be destroyed by fire. 

The schedule shown on page 17 
should assist you in making the diffi- 
cult decisions in regard to what to 
retain and what to destroy. This 
schedule was prepared by us after a 
detailed study of the value of records 
It should be used 2s a guide only and 
your own destruction policy should 
have the approval of your department 
heads, attorney, auditors and top 
management. 
>> Maintenance of the Plan. All of 
your efforts will have been wasted un- 
less you set up a system for the cur- 
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RETENTION 
CODE KIND OF PAPER AND DESCRIPTION BY COMPANY 
A Routine or incidental correspondence with no value 3 months 
beyond the normal interchange of correspondence 
B Regular correspondence or papers that may require 3-4 years 
reference from 4 months to 4 years later, but which 
are not related to important questions or records 
that have specific retention periods over 3 years in 
the record schedule. 
( Important correspondence or papers that may re- 6-7 years 
quire reference within 3 to 6 years and for the 
papers that are related to questions or records that 
have specific retention periods of from 3 to 6 years 
in the record schedule. 
D Vital correspondence or papers that are related to Permanent 
questions or records that have specific retention 
periods in excess of six years in the record schedule. 
E Pending correspondence or papers that are usually Re-code be- 
retained in the department and re-coded at the end fore transfer. 
of the year. No fixed time. 











In our company a file is created for 
each new ioan and before it is sent 
up to the permanent file it is reviewed 
by the conveyancing department and 
all duplicate or unimportant corre- 
spondence, memos, etc. are removed. 
A paid-off-mortgage-loan folder is 


rent retention and destruction of rec- 
ords. An ideal plan suggested by 
Remington Rand, Inc. would require 
that all new records be classified at 
the point of creation. They could be 
coded directly under the data indi- 
cated in table at top of this page. 
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SINGLE DEBIT and the correspondent duties thereunder 
are described fully in our brochure, “Single Debit 
Mortgage Accounting Procedures."’ Our other bookiet, 
“Single Credit Mortgage Accounting Procedures,’ was 
written for those who understand SINGLE DEBIT and are 
operating thereunder. These booklets are offered at 
the nominal price of $1 for each system. Write for your 
copies today ! 


If you are entirely unfamiliar with SINGLE DEBIT and 
SINGLE CREDIT systems, write for your free copy of the 
booklet, ‘A Revolution in Mortgage Accounting,’ which 
briefly describes the fundamentals of both systems. 


The advent of SINGLE DEBIT has created two diverse 
opinions among servicers. One group is all for it; the 
other is against it. Most servicers who are against the 
adoption of SINGLE DEBIT by their investors do not 
understand it. And SINGLE DEBIT must be completely 
understood by both investor and servicer before its 
advantages can be fully realized. investors, large and 
smail, are studying this new system thoroughly before 
they install it. Servicers, as well, should be fully con- 
versant with SINGLE DEBIT and, to obtain the utmost 
in savings, should understand that SINGLE CREDIT and 
YORK RECORDS provide the means whereby investor 
and servicer can both save money. 
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SCHEDULE OF RECORD RETENTION 
Record Should be Kept 
MORTGAGE LOAN FOLDERS 
Active ljoans—all papers are retained. 
Inactive or paid-off loans—following schedule is used: 
NE oo did tc tee bd 0.0. Od ob: OHM RED wre HD Ob eed Permanent 
ee en ee ee re Pa ee Permanent 
*Assignment of Mortgage............... ~ . ._Permanent 
BID oo. 9.0.0. 0 wey e eh Sho ee meisiarnde waite ebeee Permanent 
REE vc cee mens: i «Wr aic nun pclethedh (eae: eiieemuetiea-aNei ie aCiene alae Permanent 
Appraisals ......... ate eih balay een picthaacatea aoe Permanent 
CUE TINE ince side ciis.c csdernonkiand a bid kane Permanent 
ee I, is. 6.65.5 pn cicncticnee eens ons Permanent 
CNR TNE i. 66 nce cotinine sovtiec suse waalnd nent Permanent 
~~ * . ee ae areresete ees Permanent 
a Te ee Permanent 
ee ee eee ee 1 yr. plus current yr 
I, TIE oie iin cic erieninesecenpesavinbaers 1 yr. plus current yr. 
Bills (Duplicate Invoices) .........0.eceeseeesecees 1 yr. plus current yr. 
CONSTRUCTION LOAN FOLDERS 
Active loans—all papers are retained. 
Inactive or paid-off loans—following schedule is used: 
EN aia se ack na: hs. erecta ian tern acd: bee ek te eee gcc Permanent 
SIND I is 6ikarn ob eg 006 sins-s owed comes Permanent 
Legal and Settlement Papers... ........csccsccccvecs Permanent 
SEO OR FE ETT Te eT ee TT Permanent 
I I ia woes oa: in ty afikoman Eh Ole olla Permanent 
TT or de, a muathare rah lest Wo rah ob mo aS AEE Permanent 
ER Te er PIP Ree Ee ra ee Permanent 
SEE PR i re pecan dene bce 60.5. ce ani ob tinen Permanent 
Mortgage Purchase Agreement............2seeeeee08 Permanent 
Correspondence .... ccc cccccccccccccccecessence 6 yrs. plus current yr. 
ED Since tre HHO Oe eee maa Re ee edhe aee Permanent 
REAL ESTATE SALES AND MANAGEMENT 
ern eS a a one Permanent 
SR i fs oes sea tek es tote i goa aah nla cg Permanent 
NO is siaisiarnaieidie hens Aika oe ewe ee Permanent 
EE IEE Stiga k pin 50s Reman nde che peels atmeLee Permanent 
Federal Receipts ............ eee ce eres Permanent 
Federal Liens Set ee Re ee eer at Permanent 
RE SE oi nti. c:he.ccmeahettie ek nen hm acbenn ae Permanent 
ee eee ee 6 yrs. plus current yr. 
Bile (Thuplbcate Bawaices) «...... oo cccccsccccces .6 yrs. plus current yr. 
Rcmate SeeciCMOMe: o.ccc ccc ccccscsccesovccsncens 6 yrs. plus current yr. 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
EY EINE hs. b Beene be otis oa demhenenbaon 3 yrs. after expiration 
Insurance Co. Correspondence............+..++++++++J yrs. plus current yr. 
PRD CHEE DOs 0 ckncd cieeccne nck teennieewed (Permanent for life of 
mortgage plus expira- 
AGENCY ACCOUNTING MATERIAL tion of policy 
Receipts and Disbursements Ledger...............++- Permanent 
ee ohn no Danke kt > 4c ame + ome Eee oes Permanent 
IN hive be kas nie e oo dk cd name mabwur wae amen Permanent 
I IN ao og ircik sins g ec eena kis eee Permanent 
Mortgage Payment Coupons............ccccccccccee 10 yrs. 
SS eee eT ere ee ee 10 yrs. 
Mortgage Settlement Sheets (Daily Remittances)......3 yrs. 
NE oo ced odin ehh ea RA Eee eT 5 yrs. 
BR TROON TBs. o. 5. o.c ocvicccccscccceseseccnsesess 1 yr. plus current yr. 
Trial Balance and Work Sheets.................-200:5 | yr. plus current yr. 
CORPORATE AND GENERAL RECORDS 
CE ME CII 6 ocd ca cc cedcesctccsanciens Permanent 
CO ONE COUR, bcc cc ccccet ares bc eucesiars Permanent 
I RN cca Si dis sh Gk, a ir ie pc Permanent 
I ET SN on. oi. wi cctierintnss no elenne ee Permanent 
Ledgers 
NN Ce er er eee Permanent 
Pe ere ee ee ee re re Permanent 
BE. Sob Smee dsc ene naiereedbana wen pase pe Permanent 
NS TO Pree coe Pn ee ee Permanent 
CREE TORERED 6o ns i cicd coin cce sees seen. Permanent 
Bank Statements ECE LE Te ee 
og gr eee ner rere oe 1 yr. plus current yr. 
PE SS cit nice caviked kscadnndntienedcchnaamie 3 yrs. after expiration 
NE OEE O CCC PEE TS CECE 3 yrs. after expiration 
CORES GE RAE BR s. 5 60s Kcvicctnsccccnasesianccene Permanent 
Records of Furniture & Fixtures.................0-. Permanent 
Accountants & Auditors Reports.............-..0+5. Permanent 
Payroll Records 
en on bk a0 cer andiamimngeabheen Permanent 
RTT eee ee Permanent 
CIO, 6. nedinvicccsnccccianasccamiesemsmoue 6 yrs. plus current yr. 
*Destruction discretionary where the original records are either in public office or in title 
company records. 
" 











retained in the active files for the cur- 
rent year plus one year and then sent 
to the Dwelling Mortgage Depart- 
ment for stripping. The only paper 
retained is a copy of the bond and 
mortgage, appraisal form and photo- 
graph. It is then returned to the in- 
active files. The ledger cards of paid- 
off loans are microfilmed. 

Much of a good record retention 
and destruction plan is carried on 
automatically; but if you want it to 
run smoothly, it must be critically 
examined periodically and revised 
from time to time to suit your imme- 
diate needs. The schedule on this 
page is that currently employed by our 
company and may help you in setting 
up one suitable for your particular 
business. 


This Is Itinerary of 
Servicing Department 

Would your firm like a_ personal 
consultation with MBA’s Director of 
Servicing and Accounting, W. James 
Metz? From now until mid April he 
will be making calls on member firms 
in various sections and his schedule is 
filled. From April 14 his itinerary is: 

April 14, Savannah; April 15-20, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; April 21-22, At- 
lanta; April 23-24, Memphis; April 
27-28, Tulsa; April 29-30, Wichita; 
May 1, Topeka; May 4-5, Kansas 
City, Mo.; May 6-12, Dallas; May 
13-15, Houston; May 18, Alexandria, 
La. 

If he is in your vicinity during any 
of these days and you would like a 
personal call to examine your ac- 
counting and servicing procedure, 
write the national office at once and 
we will try to arrange it. 


PENSION FUND PROBLEMS 

(Continued from page 8) 
any significant portion of the present 
large flow of funds. Most of these 
reasons are fairly basic, and I doubt 
that they can be easily changed. 
Nevertheless, the newly formed MBA 
committee appointed to study pension 
fund characteristics and problems will 
find portfolio managers interested and 
cooperative. I am confident that pen- 
sion fund trustees value highly the 
flexibility of their activities and are 
always eager to explore new fields of 
investment which may be suitable for 
their purposes. 
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Life 


ompany Investments 


Mirror A Changing America 


PICTURE of the American econ- 

omy in transition from an agrar- 
ian to an industrial society is provided 
by long-term figures showing the 
changing composition of the life insur- 
ance asset dollar from the middle of 
the last century to the present. 

These figures go back to 1860, the 
period just immediately preceding the 
War Between the States. Population 
of the United States was then 80 per 
rural, and the 
Today’s commonplaces 


cent Union consisted 
of 33 states. 
like the telephone and electric light 
were unknown, while ownership of a 
life insurance policy or a savings ac- 
a comparative rarity by 
Total debt of the 
federal government was less than $65 
little than $2 per 


count was 


today’s standards. 
million, or more 
capita. 

The principal investment outlet for 
life insurance funds in that year was 
mortgages, which represented approx- 
imately 60c of the asset dollar. About 
6c of the asset dollar were invested in 
bonds of various government bodies, 
with around half of this in the securi- 
ties of the federal government. About 
20c were in premium notes, and the 
rest of the investments were scattered. 

These figures thus show that two 
present-day characteristics of life in- 
surance investment practices—invest- 
ing in mortgages and in U. S. gov- 
ernment have a tradition 
that goes back to the early days of the 


securities 


business. 

Right now more than a third of all 
life funds 
public utility bonds and in the senior 
and industry, 


insurance are invested in 


securities of business 
with the total adding up to some $26 
billions. Three generations ago, how- 
ever, such securities were blank spots 
in investment portfolios because in- 
dustrialization was in its infancy at 
that time. 

The major factor in the nation’s 
growth record of that period was the 
spectacular expansion in railroad 
building. The $6 billions of corporate 
for investment in 


bonds available 
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When the 20th Century was being ushered in, 
nearly 29 per cent of life company assets were 
in mortgages; today slightly over 29 per cent 


are in the same investments. 


But in 1921 that 


figure was more than 35 per cent. What's hap- 
pened in the past half century is that great 
changes have taken place in every social and 
economic sphere and it’s meant changes in in- 


vestment tastes and needs. 


What the life com- 


panies have bought, their reasons why and the 
developments that influenced their ideas mirror 
the constantly changing American scene. 


1900, according to the National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, consisted 
of 79 per cent railroads, 16 per cent 
public utilities (mostly street rail- 
ways), and only 5 per cent industrials 
Now utilities represent over half of all 
corporate debt, railroads about 30 per 
cent, and industrials 20 per cent. 

Railroad bonds, which represented 
only a nominal part of life insurance 
investments in 1860, grew rapidly in 
importance during the transportation- 
building boom of succeeding decades. 
In 1909, these securities led all others 
in life insurance investment portfolios, 
adding up to the equivalent of nearly 
35c of the asset dollar. Right now 
they represent less than 5c of the life 
insurance asset dollar, though the 
total so invested is some $31 billions. 

The outstanding characteristic of 
the last two decades has been the ex- 
pansion of both industry and govern- 
ment their great demand for 
investable savings. This is reflected 
in the composition of today’s life in- 
surance asset dollar. The four major 
components, as shown by preliminary 
figures for the 1952 
mortgages, 29.1c; industrial and mis- 
cellaneous bonds, 19.1c; public utility 
bonds, 16.6c; and U. S. government 
securities, 13.7c. 


and 


end of are: 


Nowadays, there is a natural ten- 
dency to take for granted regularity 
of savings and the size of the funds 


accumulated by the people in their 
thrift institutions. The records show, 
however, that although thrift has a 
long history in this country, the 
growth of accumulated savings was 
very slow. It was only in relatively 
recent times that American economic 
developments became conducive to 
mass saving and to the extraordinary 
broadening of the base of thrift such 
as we know now. 

The institution of life insurance 
dates from 1759, to a fund established 
for insuring the lives of Presbyterian 
ministers, but the business as we know 
it now did not start until 1842. The 
first savings banks were established in 
1816, and the first savings and loan 
association began to operate in 1832. 

It was not until the 1860’s, how- 
ever, that life insurance in force first 
attained the billion-dollar mark and it 
took nearly three decades more before 
assets reached that figure. Savings 
deposits first touched a billion dollars 
in the 1880’s, and assets of savings 
and loan associations at the beginning 
of the First World War. Today total 
life insurance in force is more than 
$286 billions backed by assets of more 
than $73 billions, aggregate savings 
deposits are around $65 billions, and 
savings in savings and loan associa- 
tions exceed $18 billions. 

The following table gives a long 
view of the change in the composition 


of the life insurance asset dollar since 
the turn of the century: 


Asset 1900 1921 1952(e) 
U. S. Govt. 

Securities 0.4c 10.6c 13.7c 
Railroad Bonds.28.6 21.0 4.8 
Public Utility 

Bonds ...... 1.7 2.0 16.6 
Industrial and 

Misc. Bonds. . 1.7 0.6 19.1 
Mortgages ans 3a 7.) 
Premium Notes 

& Policy 

Loans oa 13.3 3.7 
All Other sf 6S | SS 


e) Estimated. 


* &© & & & 


Total new investments acquired in 
1952 by the life companies were $13,- 
926,000,000 and the assets of more 
than 700 companies were $73,034,- 
000,000 at the end of 1952, up $5,- 
051,000,000 in the year. 


Mortgages accounted for the second 
largest block of new investments in 
1952, adding up to $3,978,000,000. 

The year’s increase in holdings of 
industrial securities was $3,166,000.- 
000. 

Since the start of the Korean War 
and the undertaking of the nation’s 
defense program, life insurance funds 
invested in business and industrial se- 
curities increased by $6,994,000,000 to 
$30,369,000,000 in 1952. 

The net gain in these securities rep- 
resented 60 per cent of the increase 





MBA Calendar 











April 6-7, 1953, Eastern Mortgage 
Conference, Commodore Hotel, New 
York. 

April 9, 1953, Spring meetings, 
Executive Committee and Board of 
Governors, Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


April 30-May 1, 1953, Western 
Mortgage Clinic, Mark Hopkins Ho- 
tel, San Francisco. 


May 4-5, 1953, Southwestern Mort- 
gage Clinic, Hotel President, Kansas 
City. 

June 22-26, 1953, Sixth Annuai 
Mortgage Banking Seminar, North- 
western University, Chicago. 

June 29-July 3, 1953, Third Annual 
Advanced Mortgage Banking Sem- 
inar, Northwestern University, Chi- 
cago. 

August 17-21, 1953, Second West- 
ern Mortgage Banking Seminar, Stan- 
ford University, Stanford, Calif. 


November 9-13, 1953, 40th Annual 
Convention, Miami Beach. 


in life insurance assets since the mid- 
dle of 1950 and by the end of 1952 
total holdings of business and indus- 
trial securities were 42 per cent of 
total assets. 


The investment of life companies 
in commercial and industrial rental 
properties is now very near the $1,- 
000,000,000 mark and will probably 
top that in the next few months. 

With purchases of such properties in 
the amount of $185,000,000 in 1952, 
holdings at year-end were $972,000,- 
000. This is almost entirely the devel- 
opment of the years since the end of 
World War II, made possible by 
changes in state investment laws dur- 
ing the early 1940s. 

Total real estate owned by the life 
companies at the end of 1952 was 
$1,868,000,000, more than twice the 
aggregate of such holdings in 1945. 

December and 1952 figures on real 
estate investments of the life compa- 
nies are: 


Acquired Holdings 
Dec. 31, 
Dec. Year °52 

(000,000 Omitted) 
Company Used ...$ 5 $ 25 $ 395 
Rental Housing 110 119 453 

Commercial 

ear 23 185 972 
ai raw a eae . 18 
SE sdk ar sawae 3 5 30 
ET 6 oat $141 $334 $1,868 











LIFE COMPANY INVESTMENTS IN 1952 


Dec. 

1952 

U.S. Government Securities. .. $335 
Foreign Government Securities. ... 2 
State, County, Mun. Bonds (U.S.) 10 
Railroad Bonds (U S.)..... 23 
Public Utility Bonds (U.S.)...... 72 
Industrial & Misc. Bonds (U.S.) 425 
Stocks (U.S.) Preferred. . : 13 
Common... aa . 11 
Foreign Corporate Securities 41 
World Bank Bonds. . rere ; 2 
Farm Mortgages: Vet. Admin — 
ST. eduneey scabs : 38 
Non-Farm Mortgages: FHA 86 
Vet. Admin. . 31 
ee 235 

Total Securities & Mortgages . $1,334 
Farm Real Estate. . ae ~ — 
Other Real Estate 141 
Policy Loans ..... ‘ dlssunedes 39 
RED. « dbGhdahsndbeonnndnsdhdesdetanan an -- 
Other Assets ...... A is Wabne — 
Ry ee ee eee — 





\cquived——————-  ——Holdings—. 
Dec. 12 Mos. 12 Mos. Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 

(000,000 Omitted) 

$165 $4,261 7,065 $10,195 $10,958 
7 115 211 1,362 1,479 
8 173 179 1,126 1,142 
4! 357 312 3,478 3,256 
132 1,061 1,049 11,585 10,859 
438 3.546 2.910 13,130 11,022 
Il 102 131 1,483 1,432 
ll 92 147 693 634 
18 204 126 904 746 
47 40 131 93 
- 3 26 28 
35 372 404 1,659 1,492 
84 264 1,051 5,690 1,216 
68 429 1,271 3,349 3,123 
191 2,313 2,382 10,521 9,402 
$1.209 $13,926 $17,281 $65,332 $60,912 
~ — 18 24 
59 334 274 1,850 1,593 
38 504 532 2,699 2,575 
- - — 1,115 1,085 

_ — — 2,020 1,7 
— — — $73,034 $67,983 


IS YOUR PROBLEM 
(GEOGRAPHICAL 
DIVERSIFICATION ? 


Six Offices in Four 
States to Originate 
and Service all Types 
of Loans May be your 
answer. 







Inquiry is 
invited 


. 
“Hingis 


Republe Mortgage a 
Hindle, HMivte Seventh Pheed 
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HOW MBA WORKS, Where Decisions / 


pear Chicago Conference would not 
get underway until 10 Thursday 
morning but here it was 10 Monday 
morning and, in a room not too large 
for the business at hand, MBA mem- 
bers were gathering for a meeting of 
the Association’s FHA committee. 
Chairman John F. Austin, Jr. of 
Houston was at a table up front, his 


the Chicago Conference 31 members 
from 21 states had made it a point 
to be on hand to lend their assistance, 
counsel and advice for whatever deci- 
sions their Association’s FHA commit- 
tee would make. Significant because 
it is a further reflection, if another is 


needed, that MBA members are ac- 


tively working in behalf of their As- 





the new Conventional Loan Commit- 
tee, a group set up by President 
Whatley this year. Dean Hill’s Wash- 
ington Committee met to review what 
the FHA and GI committees had de- 
cided, correlate and refine it. The 
Servicing Committee headed by Wil- 
liam I. De Huszar was deliberating 
and the same for the Research Com- 
mittee headed by A. H. Cadwallader, 
Jr. and the Clinic Committee headed 
by Robert H. Pease. It was activity 
of a kind which, not too many years 
ago, was only encountered at con- 
ventions. 

It reflected the broader horizons 
of the Association, the wider range of 
activities but more than anything else 
it reflected the sincere interest of 
MBA’s own members in their trade 
association. Not every one of our 
nearly 1,900 members is aware of how 
much work goes on outside our regu- 
lar meetings, the heavy volume of cor- 
respondence among committee mem- 
bers and the constant telephone 


consultations from time to time. 
More than 20 committees are now 
actively at work in MBA, embracing 


THE DECISIONS START HERE: The groundwork in any MBA activity begins 
in the committee handling that specific assignment, such as, above, the first meeting of 
the Conventional Loan Committee headed by Byron T. Shutz; and, below, the Mortgage 
Servicing Committee headed by William I. De Huszar, both in session at the Chicago 





Conference. The decisions are made, the plans drawn and the report is prepared. But 
there are other processes ahead. (see next page.) 





secretary at his right ready to record 
the discussion and a thick pile of 
notes, reports and regulations at his 
left. He was counting those who were 
came to 31 members 
Pretty good attend- 


and it 
21 states. 


there 
from 
ance for a committee meeting. 

Was this unusual for MBA? 
Whether 
tainly 


unusual or not it was cer- 


significant. Three days before 
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sociation, giving liberally of their time 
and funds to advance whatever tasks 


are assigned them. 

And FHA was only one of many 
committees one would have encoun- 
tered on the third and fourth floors 
of the Conrad Hilton those three days 
prior to the Conference opening. 
Downstairs, Byron T. Shutz was con- 
vening the first full scale meeting of 


more than 500 members. Some are 
new, such as the Pension Fund and 
Conventional Loan Committees. Some 
are broken down in sub-sections such 
as the Educational Committee. Others, 
such as the Membership Qualifica- 
tions, Membership and Clinic Com- 
mittees, have duties which their mem- 
bers hardly get away from for as long 
as one week. Still others, such as Reso- 
lutions, usually meet only once a year. 

How they function and how the de- 
cisions are made adds up to a lot of 
work. Each committee reflects MBA’s 
nation-wide representation and variety 
of lender interest. Decisions mean 
study, review, deliberation—and finally 
a policy emerges. 

And then they go to the Executive 
Committee for further review and 
examination and finally to the Board 
of Governors—and this is the body 
where the heaviest volume of work is 
done. 

The Board hears them all—and 
decides. At its most recent meeting 
it heard 17 reports ranging from the 
proposed market stabilization project 
to a possible revision in Association by- 


Ns 


re Made...How Plans Are Devised.. . 


laws—the latter one of those that goes 
to the annual meeting for ultimate 
decision. 

The reports which the Board hears 
represent a great deal of thought and 
work. For instance, run through the 
GI Committee report. This group 
headed by James W. Rouse, reiterated 
that the interest rate is too low for 
market acceptability and should be 
raised and 
»> That the direct lending program is 
largely the result of the pegged inter- 
est rate but, with an adequate rate, 
the market will reach out to any re- 
mote areas without financing facilities 
and thus the present revolving fund is 
entirely sufficient for any such cases 
that remain. 
>> That VA ought to abandon the 
“reasonable value test” because it has 
outlived its usefulness. 
>> That the loan guaranty service 
should be improved, the director 
should have a title commensurate with 
his responsibility, and the benefit of 
his own counsel experienced in real 
estate law. 

Then look at the Federal Legislative 
Committee headed by George H. Do- 
venmuehle. Here are a few of that 
group’s conclusions in its recent report : 
>> That the President’s proposed 
housing commission consider a com- 
plete reorganization of HHFA, weigh 
the advantages of separating the self 
supporting FHA and Federal Home 
Loan Bank system from agencies ad- 
ministering direct loans and grants-in- 
aid; and, further, that HHFA should 
act as a coordinating agency leaving 
actual administration to the agencies 
themselves. 
>> That FNMA no longer provides 
the secondary market it was originally 
designed to be. 
>> That, believe that 
FNMA or something similar is re- 
quired to provide such a market .. . 
If VA and FHA are permitted to 
guarantee or insure loans with real- 
istic and effective interest rates, we 
believe that FNMA can, through the 
amortization, liquidation or sale of its 
assets, provide sufficient funds for the 
requirements of a secondary market 


while we 


and place no further burden on the 
treasury. 

>> That FNMA should be reorgan- 
ized now with active participation of 
private industry and that a program 
should be started looking to the even- 
tual ownership of the agency by pri- 
vate industry with adequate safeguards 
for government and public. 


them at par regardless of where the 
property is located . . . and that this 
is now the exception rather than the 
rule. That, at the present time, the 
discount averages about a point for an 
FHA 203 4% per cent loan, sometimes 
two in some areas; and in others 
FHAs aren’t marketable at all. 

>> That the Federal Reserve, as the 





THE DECISIONS COME HERE: No matter how or where they start, the reports 
always end up here, with the Executive Committee (top) and Board of Governors 
(below), both shown at the Chicago Conference. If the matter is such that it can be 
decided by these bodies, the Executive Committee acts and recommends to the 
and the resultant action is then final. But if it’s a matter for the entire membership, it 


goes on the agenda for the annual meeting. 


>> That sufficient labor and materials 
are and will be available to make fur- 
ther wage, credit and materials con- 
trols unnecessary and, further, that 
rent control should be terminated 
April 30. 

Then look at the FHA Committee 
report and run through a few of that 
group’s conclusions : 
>> That for loans guaranteed or in- 
sured by federal agencies it should be 
possible for originators to dispose of 





appropriate agency, should survey the 
prices at which FHAs now sell and, if 
our contention is correct, the interest 
rate should be set to make them gen- 
erally marketable at par... . 

>> That under no circumstances 
should the government continue sup- 
porting what is in effect a sub-market 
on FHAs by authorizing additional 
funds for direct purchase of such loans 
by FNMA. 

(Continued page 23) 
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What Future Has FHA? 


{ member wonders what kind of a future the agency will have, the role it 
will play in the years ahead, and sets his thoughts down for the considera- 
tion of others who may be speculating on the same thing. 


By H. A. MELICK 


Executive Vice President, T. B. O’Toole, Inc., Wilmington, Delaware 


HERE now for FHA? Isn’t that 

just about the question that can 

be asked of this agency? For a mo- 
ment, let’s forget the many problems 
besetting our in- 

dustry, pick up the 
ouija board which 
mortgage bankers 
had to 
the past 
years, and try to 
see the role FHA 
will the 
months or years to 


have use 


for few 


play in 





come. 


H. A. Melick 


Beginning in the 
the 
mort- 


1930s and continuing until 
FHA-insured 
gage loans were prime paper to in- 
FHA loans held 


their own in the competitive market. 


late 


past few years, 


vestors. Yield-wise, 
But this widespread appeal was born 
of other equally important features. 
A uniform pattern of underwriting on 
a nationwide basis opened up new 
Port- 
folios, hitherto vulnerable because of 


vistas for mortgage lenders. 
geographical restrictions, were able to 
attain a very desirable degree of di- 


In addition, FHA added 


new concepts to the philosophy of 


versification. 


mortgage finance. A long-term analy- 
sis of land planning, consideration of 
borrower motivation, were but a few 
of the principles brought to the at- 
tention of lenders. 

The record clearly shows the pre- 
eminence in the field 
joyed by FHA. 

Where is that pre-eminence today? 
What has happened to that leader- 
ship and foresight which had long 
stabilized a large segment of the mort- 
gage industry? These are uncertain 
and unhealthy—times for mortgage 
bankers. Politics and other unrealistic 
forces compel us to run our business 
on a risky discount and sub-par basis. 

FHA’s program met 
because it was dynamic. It met every 


mortgage en- 


with success 
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test the competitive market offered. 
But more than that, it provided a 
stimulus when a stimulant was needed. 
This was foresight—the kind of fore- 
sight we could expect from mortgage 
men. But today the influencing factor 
in the residential mortgage field seems 
to be governed not by what is real or 
practical, but rather by what is polit- 
ically expedient. 

Soon after the outbreak of World 
War II, the demands of national de- 
fense resulted in the transplanting of 
large portions of our population. 
unusual demand 


There followed an 
for new housing in new locations. 
Conventional lenders were slow to 


finance defense housing. They were 
chary of making widespread invest- 
ments in potential boom-towns. FHA 
with Title VI came forward with the 
solution. The stimulus was given, and 
the mortgage industry—a free and 
healthy animal—responded. 

At its inception, FHA came to the 
aid of the average home-buyer. Later 
it succored the defense worker. It 
continues to provide for the needs of 
the man engaged in defense work un- 
der the aegis of Title IX. But has it 
forgotten the “average” home-buyer? 
True, Title II is still on the books, 
but it doesn’t seem to be doing its job 
for the “average” fellow who needs a 
home. The number of new home 
starts has continued at a high level 
for the past few years, but the FHA 
has been participating less and less in 
the financing of these houses. 

I believe FHA is at the threshold 
of a real challenge—more than that, 
a fight for its very existence. 

We can pass on the question of a 
challenge quickly. That there is a 
challenge is manifest. In many re- 
spects the unnatural and unrealistic 
burdens imposed upon the mortgage 
industry has created a degree of chaos 
and fear not unlike that of the early 
1930s. FHA provided the gyroscope 


then. Can it, and will it, meet the 
problem today? 

Is this the “cry wolf” theme of the 
mortgage banker? I say No. It is a 
tocsin—but it could very well be fol- 
lowed by a death-knell for FHA. 

Consider the case of the “average” 
home-buyer—the man I feel FHA is 
overlooking. Who is he? Who? The 
veteran. In the maelstrom of regula- 
tions, controls, etc., we have let the 
word “veteran” become a part of our 
vernacular without realizing that that 
very word was supplanting “average 
home-buyer.” 

For those of us who will not accept 
the facts of our own experience in the 
past few years, statistics will reward 
us with an even more conclusive an- 
swer. Since 1945 we have had vet- 
erans added to our population in ever- 
increasing numbers. We are getting 
a few more as you are reading these 
words. We will have more tomorrow, 
and for many tomorrows after that. 
And our veterans are in the age 
groups that constitute over 90 per 
cent of the home-buying public. Here 
we have the average man looking for 
a home. Not the fellow over 40 who, 
for the most part, was not in military 
service in the last war. 

Can the FHA justify its existence if 
its services cannot reach the average 
home-buyer? And let us not have the 
basic issue clouded by reference to a 
“veterans program” designed to aid 
the veteran. We are dealing here with 
the “average” man—the fact that he 
is also a veteran is incidental. The 
same average man who trades with 
the merchandiser of home appliances, 
baby carriages, etc.—as well as the 
mortgage banker. 

Though our veteran is average, he 
is also special. High taxes, high cost 
of living and military service have de- 
prived him of the opportunity to ac- 
cumulate a “nest egg.” He needs a 


(Continued page 32) 


R. P. Russell and Delmond R. Olson Win 
First Completion Awards in Education 


Another important milestone in 
MBA’s educational program—the first 
ever inaugurated in the mortgage in- 
dustry—was reached at the Mid-Win- 
ter Mortgage Conference in Chicago 
when certificates of completion were 
awarded to the first two people com- 
pleting the requirements. They are 
R. P. Russell, assistant vice president, 





R. P. Russell Delmond R. Olson 


T. J. Bettes Company, Houston, and 
Delmond R. Olson, city loan account- 
ing department, Equitable Life Insur- 
ance Company of Iowa, Des Moines. 
Under the program created by the 
Association’s educational committee, 
anyone completing the course of study 
at both the Northwestern University 
Mortgage Banking Seminar and the 
Advanced Mortgage Bank Seminar 
and then prepares a treatise on some 
phase of the mortgage industry is 
eligible for the certificate of merit. 
The treatise must be approved by the 
committee headed by Acting Dean 
Ernest C. Davies of Northwestern’s 
School of Commerce, Dr. Homer V. 
Cherrington and Dr. Harold W. Tor- 
gerson, professors of finance at North- 
western, and members of the Educa- 
tional Committee. 

Lindell Peterson, president of the 
Chicago Mortgage Investment Com- 
pany and chairman of the Educa- 
tional Committee, presided at the 
ceremony awarding Mr. Russell and 
Mr. Olson their certificates and the 
presentations were made by Dean 
Davies. Mr. Olson could not attend 
the ceremony and his award was ac- 
cepted by J. K. Benoist of Equitable 
Life. 

Mr. Russell’s treatise was “A 
Mortgage Loan Analysis of Retail 
Properties” and Mr. Olson’s was on 
“Auditing the Mortgage Loan Corre- 





spondent.” Mr. Russell is a native 
Texan and a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Texas. He was in the air force 
during the war and served one year 
with the 8th Air Force in Europe. He 
joined T. J. Bettes Company in July 
1949 and is presently handling com- 
mercial loans for the company. 

Mr. Olson has been with Equitable 
Life for nearly 18 years and has seen 
the city loan department grow from 
a portfolio of $6,000,000 to more than 
$119,000,000 with 21,000 ac- 
counts. For the past 3 years he has 
been city loan correspondent auditor 
contacting Equitable’s 65 servicing 
correspondents in 22 states. He at- 
tended Drake University, is married 
and has one child and, so he says, “is 
the precarious owner of a house and 
lot in Des Moines, well covered by a 
mortgage serviced by one of the local 
correspondents.” 


some 


HOW MBA WORKS 
(Continued from page 21) 

>> That the FHA debentures should 
also reflect market acceptability which 
they do not today. 

>> That while we fully recognize the 
services which the government has 
given the home financing industry 


since 1934 nevertheless it is our belief 
that, to the maximum extent posstble, 
our industry ought to make every ef- 
fort to reduce the amount of this sup- 
port while, at the same time, continu- 
ing to produce the number of houses 
needed. 
>> That while FHA’s record in fi- 
nancing new construction is an excel- 
lent one the problem of financing the 
“used” house will loom larger and 
larger in the future. 
>> That whatever merit Title I had 
in the past, it is not well suited to to- 
day’s conditions: i.e., unusually short 
maturity, higher rate, loan amounts 
fixed as to be almost unworkable in 
today’s high cost market and, further, 
that whatever changes are made, the 
ease and simplicity of making Title I 
loans ought to be retained if possible. 
These were only just a few. A long 
list of recommendations for FHA ad- 
ministrative changes, such things as 
changing insurable amounts, addi- 
tional authorization for various titles, 
transfer of credit examinations, ap- 
praisals and inspections from VA to 
FHA, suggestions for sound urban re- 
development and slum clearance, pub- 
lic housing policy, cooperative housing, 
elimination entirely of certain ones 
from the complicated maze of FHA 
titles, adaptation of the “open-end” 
and “package” mortgage to FHA— 
these and many more important sub- 
jects were carefully studied and a pol- 
icy enunciated. 





FUNDS AVAILABLE 





TAKE-OUT COMMITMENTS AND 
WAREHOUSE FINANCING 
NATION WIDE 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


STALFORD MORTGAGE CO. 


589 Central Avenue, East Orange, New Jersey 


ORange 6-1500 
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W! TH the new administration in 
office less than a month, with no 
important decisions affecting housing 
yet taken but with a spirit of new con- 
fidence visible about everywhere, more 
than 650 MBA members gathered at 
Chicago’s Conrad Hilton to take a 
look at the prospects ahead. Emphasis 
in the talks and the discussions this 
year were not, as might have been 
expected, on Washington affairs. 
Status of the VA and FHA markets 
are known to everyone, with little 
more remaining to be said one way 
or the other; what is needed now is 
action and that isn’t likely to come 
until the new group becomes more 
firmly settled at the helm 

MBA President Brown L. Whatley 
took occasion to re-state some of the 
policies the Association has been advo- 
ating and which it is well to review 
now when the prospects are better 
than before that they can get positive 
action. Among them were: 


>> ON FHA: It has been a suc- 
cessful, self-supporting arm of govern- 
ment with great accomplishments to 
its credit. It has served the country 
well in depression, recovery and war. 
Its value will be best preserved if, in 
the future, it is returned to its original 
independent status and to its original 
purpose and thus confines its activities 
to economically sound and practical 
home financing with adequate equity 
requirements and effective interest 


and debenture rates 


>> ON FNMA: Except perhaps 
during the first years of its operation, 
FNMA has never been the stabilizing 
factor which the Congress originally 
intended it should be. It has been 
used, in large part, to spearhead social 
and economic experiments in housing 
Its facilities have been turned off and 
on to suit the convenience of the FHA 
program without regard to general 
market conditions. At times when it 
was most needed, its facilities were not 
available. At other times, when there 
were ample private funds clamoring 
for investment, it operated in compe- 
tition with them. Its best hope for the 
future lies in the possibility of a joint 
operation and ownership of the 
agency between private interests and 
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Conference in Chicago 












government with a practical program private hands under limited govern- 
for its ultimate complete ownership in ment control. 








“CAMELLIAS ARE BLOOMING IN LOUISIANA” newly-elected officials of Louisi- 
ana MBA reminded those at the Chicago Conference—not only reminded them but displayed 
scores of varieties flown in for the meeting. Left to right, Frank McInnis, Hearin, Collens 
& McInnis, Baton Rouge; W. W. Baltar, Baltar Mortgage Co., New Orleans; Robert B. 
McCall, Louisiana Fire Insurance Company, Baton Rouge, and newly-elected president 
of the Louisiana MBA, giving President Brown L. Whatley one of the blooms. To the 
right, Joseph M. Miller, Miller Mortgage Co., Inc., New Orleans, and L. W. Collens, 
Hearin, Collens & McInnis, Baton Rouge. 


MBA MEETS THE PRESS: Closing day at the Chicago Conference called for a 
press conference with MBA officials briefing newspaper men on the situation and prospects 
in our industry. Seated, George H. Dovenmuehle, Chicago; President Brown L. Whatley; 
Wallace Moir, Beverly Hills, Calif.; and Dean Ernest C. Davies, Northwestern University. 
Standing, General Counsel Samuel E. Neel; Lindell Peterson, Chicago; your editor; and 
MBA Secretary George H. Patterson. 











>> ON GI: Veterans in 
tions of the country, during the past 
year or so, have found the GI pro- 
gram to be largely a hollow promise. 
The soundness of MBA’s position and 
recommendations before the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee- 
namely, that an effective interest rate 
be approved—.is evidenced by the fact 
that during 1952, the second largest 
home building year on record, GI 
loans closed by life insurance compa- 
nies dropped in volume from | billion, 
268 million dollars to 450 million dol- 
lars, a decrease in total volume of 
nearly 6624 per cent. 


most sec- 


In many parts of the country, GIs 
themselves are waking up to this situ- 
ation. It is hoped that the VA loan 
guaranty office may soon be given top 
status with an independent legal staff 
and that home loan valuation and 
credit review functions will be trans- 
ferred to FHA field offices as a means 
of simplifying procedures, reducing 
public confusion and reducing costs 
to borrower as well as to government. 

MBA representatives have done 
what they could to cooperate and to 
counsel with government officials and 
will continue to do so; but the respon- 
sibility is now in the hands of the new 
Congress. 
>> FOR THE LONG TERM: In- 
vestors are becoming more and more 
sensitive to unfriendly state laws. Our 
own members will become more con- 
scious of these problems in_ those 
states where they exist as lenders and 
investors themselves become more se- 
lective and discriminating. 

Roughly one-half of the states still 
have these burdensome laws. Many 
are pioneer states which do not have 
within their own borders sufficient 
funds to meet their growing needs for 
mortgage capital. Their banking 
statutes, which were largely influ- 
enced in the beginning by local banks 
seeking to avoid outside competition, 
tend to prohibit mortgage loan invest- 
ment by savings banks, which during 
recent years have increasingly sought 


(Continued on page 26) 


Authors of Textbook 
Presented with Copies 


To recognize those who had made 
possible the publication of Mortgage 
Banking, MBA sponsored textbook 
and first for the industry, the Associa- 
tion asked the 36 authors and mem- 
bers of the editorial advisory board to 
accept copies from the first edition. 
The presentation ceremony was at the 
Chicago Conference with quite a col- 
lection of authors in one place at one 
time, as the top photo shows. Among 
them, left to right, Lindel] Peterson, 
Chicago, chairman of the Educational 
Committee; Dean R. Hill, Buffalo; 
Robert E. O’Dea, Chicago; Robert 
Kratovil, Chicago; Paul Vollmay, Cin- 
cinnati; President Brown L. Whatley; 
W. W. Beal. Waterloo, Ia.: Earl B. 
Schwulst, New York; James M. 
Downs, Jr., Chicago; Oliver M. 
Walker, Washington, D. C. and Wal- 
ter G. Nelson, Minneapolis. Then, 
adjoining photo, still left to right, 
Robert H. Pease, Detroit Textbook 
editor; W. L. Leighly, Chicago; Ger- 
ald M. Golden, Montreal; Norman 
H. Nelson, St. Paul; Homer V. 
Cherrington, Chicago; Eliot O. 
Waples, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; W. L. 
King, Washington, D. C.; Walter 
Gehrke, Detroit; Wallace Moir, Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif.; Secretary George H. 
Patterson; Frederick M. Babcock, 
Washington, D. C.; and Frank J. 
McCabe, Jr., MBA director of edu- 





































cation and research, whose job it has 
been to live with and work through 
every stage of the book’s development 
from ideas to getting them between 
the covers. 

Below, Editor Pease hands Wallace 
Moir his copy; and, below, Pease 
points out a significant chapter to 
Jack K. Heitman, Chicago, while 
McCabe stands ready with order blank 
and pencil with Ed McDonald, Ft. 
Smith, Ark., observing. 
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Madden, 
National Life Insurance Company, Ft. Wayne; 
Denver: 
Insurance 
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Pittsfield, 





They Were There 


Still the meeting 
the Association sponsors, the Chicago 
Conference appealed to around 650. 
no the 
because registration list 
all and most principal 
cities. As usual there’s a roving camera 


make a 


regional 


largest 


Regional longer word, 
the 


states 


18 
noted 


about 


to record of some 


there 


- 








Charles 
Bel 
P 


Lincoln and 
W. Brax- 
and A. C. 
Com- 

Schmidt, The 
Frank J. Owen, 
Mass. : 


Louisville. 
Corporation, 


Insurance Con 





who were 
and among them we find, above, 


left to right, Franklin L. Burns, The 
D. C. Burns Realty & Trust Co., Den- 
ver; George H. Dovenmuehle, Inc., 
Chicago; and Byron V. Kanaley, 
Cooper, Kanaley & Co., Chicago. 
Right, that’s Walter Gehrke, First 
Federal Savings and Loan Association 
of Detroit, with his copy of Mortgage 
Banking; William Barts, Mutual Trust 
Life Insurance Company, Chicago; 
and Harold N. Finney, Citizens Mort- 
gage Corporation, Detroit. 








Franklin Pioneer Corporation, 
M. F. Townsend, First Mortgage 
J. Maconkey, Metro- 


Lamar, 


ww, left, 


hiladelphia and T. 


politan Life Insurance Company, New York; and, right, 


that’s Lenox Carruth and Hugh H. Gaffney, 


Republic 


ypany, Dallas, with (center) Delmar R. 


Beaumont, D. R. Beaumont & Company, Chicago. 


They also were there: 
Hill Mortgage Corporation, 
lak, Draper & Kramer, Inc., 
Alexander, 
Ferd Kramer, Draper & Kramer, 
Howard J. Tobin, 
Co. Above, right, 
Company, Waterloo; 


Buffalo; 


that’s W. W. 
Murray 


Cole in HHFA Post Is 
Seen as Good Choice 


Nomination of Albert M. Cole, 
former Kansas congressman, for the 
HHFA Administrator post to succeed 
Raymond Foley seems to have met 
with approval. Mr. Cole is highly re- 
garded in congress and fully conver- 
sant with the many complex problems 
confronting the man who holds this 
The appointment is subject to 
congressional approval but that will 
probably be an accomplished fact be- 
fore this is printed. 

Mr. Cole is 51 and was elected to 
the House from the First Congres- 
sional District of Kansas in 1944. He 
served in Congress from 1945 through 


job. 


last year. 
During his last six years in Con- 
gress, he was a member of the House 


Banking and Currency Committee, 


Top, left, that’s Dean R. Hill, 
Maurice 
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Chicago; Co., 
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Life 
Iowa Securities 
Kansas City 


which has jurisdiction over most hous- 
ing and finance bills. 

A native of Moberly, 
attended Washburn College 
ceived his law degree from the 


versity of Chicago in 1925. 


Mo., he 
and re- 


Uni- 


member of the Holton 
12 years. 


He was a 
school board in Kansas fo 
He also served as Jackson County at- 
member of the 
1941 to 


and was a 


State 


torney 
Kansas 


1944, 


His defeat for reelection to congress 


Senate from 


came about from a strange set of cir- 


cumstances, since his state is heavily 
Republican. It 
litical upset caused by a local dispute 
over the erection of a power dam. Mr. 
Cole had exerted himself to obtain the 
project for his district, only to be re- 
warded by defeat at the hands of 
farmers whose land would be 


ened with inundation. 


resulted from a po- 


threat- 


Title Insurance Company, 
of the same company, Kansas City; 
Baltimore Life Insurance Company, Baltimore. 
left, O. P. Scheller, 
Hartford, 
Co., 
W. R. Johnston & Co., 
Western and Southern Life 


Baltimore; Alex A. Marzek, 
and D. Shoemaker, 
Be- 
Connecticut General Life Insur- 
L. G. Gillam, Metropolitan 
York, and Louis R. Freese, 
Tulsa, and E. C. Spelman, 


Insurance, Cincinnati. 


and 
New 
Inc., 
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MBA services for 
ready reference 


ae a max ae 
| 
You can secure this conven- 
ient, imitation leather, loose 
leaf binder to keep all the 
services you receive from 
the MBA Chicago and Wash- 
ington offices (except The 
Mortgage Banker) for quick 
handy reference. With your | 
firm name printed in gold | 
letters the charge is only | 
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$5 
Order from 
Mortgage Bankers 


Association of America 


111 West Washington Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Why MBA Membership is Valuable 
For Those Outside the U. S. 


By W. E. GALE 


Vice President, Gordon M. Thompson, Ltd., Vancouver, British Columbia 


O THE mortgage banker outside 


of the United States, the Mort- 
gage Bankers Association is like the 
market place of the ancient days, 


where merchants traveling from far 
away places came to sell their wares, 
exchange their ideas and pick up mer- 
chandise for their long journey home. 
[he mortgage banker is, after all, 
much the same as the merchant—he, 
too, has something to sell and he, too, 
must have a market place or meeting 
place where at least once a year he 
can bring his wares and ideas ar.d ex- 
with his fellow mer- 


change them 


chants. 


This thought, I know, applies 
equally to the mortgage banker inside 
of the United States as to the one out- 
side, but to the mortgage banker out- 
side, it has this one great difference: 
whereas the American banker is more 
or less following along lines that his 
fellow countrymen are all using, the 
foreign mortgage banker (if I may use 


the expression) comes to see what 
he can glean from the thoughts, ideas 
and methods used by a mortgage in- 
dustry which is servicing the 156 mil- 


lion people in the United States. 

We foreigners come from countries 
with much smaller populations; and 
although we have problems peculiar 
to our own countries, we cannot help 
gain from the 
thoughts and methods used in our in- 
in a country that is constantly 


but immeasurably 
dustry 
striving for more efficiency, more ways 
of enlarging business, and willing to 


take a chance on something new. 


I, as a Canadian, value my mem- 
bership in the Mortgage Bankers As- 
sociation for many reasons—not all 
from the purely selfish angle of better- 
ing my business (though I must admit 


that was my primary reason for join- 


ing, and I suppose still is)—but I 
have, during the past four years in 
attending these annual meetings, 


gained a knowledge of countries and 
customs which is proving invaluable. 
I remember well at the Detroit Con- 
vention in 1949 having a long con- 
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While MBA has never made a particularly aggressive 


campaign for new members 


outside the United 


States, the Association now has quite a representation 


from beyond our continental borders. 


The most 


important group is from Canada, where the Associa- 
tion now has an active and influential membership. 
What can institutions outside the United States hope 
to get from MBA membership? One Canadian mem- 


ber tells his experience here. 


It’s another in this 


series of articles by representatives of our various 
classes of members on the value of membership, a 
project of Robert Tharpe’s membership committee. 


versation with a fine gentleman from 
one of the Southern States. He asked 
me very politely, after being told that 
I was from Vancouver, Canada and 
had flown in from Seattle, where I 
had found time to get clothes made 
for my trip to Detroit. He envisioned 
Canada as a land of ice and snow, and 
that I had evidently parked my dog 
team and fur parka at the border, 
gone to Seattle to have some clothes 
made, Detroit. After 
some time we got it all straightened 
out, and later on spent a very enjoy- 
able evening together. He told me all 
about the South, of which I knew 
nothing, so you see he possibly learned 


and so on to 


something from me, and I certainly 
learned a great deal from him. Every 
one at these conferences is friendly, 
and the greater the distance you have 
to travel to attend, the more hospi- 
table they are. In fact, it is a great 
asset to be a foreigner at these con- 
ventions; the natural American hos- 
pitality and kindness is, from my ex- 
perience, no better displayed than to 
the mortgage banker who has come 
from outside of the United States. 

At these conventions, too, I have 
been able to make personal contacts 
with many of the different compa- 
nies which would have been impossi- 
ble if I had to call at each individual 
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office. Here, for four or five days each 
year, mortgage men from insurance 
companies, banks, savings and loan 
societies, realty firms and others inter- 
ested in our industry, not only from 
the United States, but from many out- 
side countries, come to hear and to be 
heard. Here it is possible for anyone 
interested to see the very latest in ac- 
counting methods, collecting, servicing 
and the latest machines for tabulat- 
ing. These displays are usually in 
large rooms adjacent to the hall where 
the talks are being given, and one 
cannot listen to these talks, or walk 
past these displays without coming 
away with a new conception of things 
to come, and a new idea or a new 
method which will not only increase 
his business, but show him how to 
operate the business he already has in 
a more efficient manner. 

The Mortgage Bankers Association 
wishes to have more outside members, 





MBA is more international in 
character than most members 
realize. The Association now has 
sixteen members outside conti- 
nental United States, nine in 
Canada, including five life insur- 
ance companies, two in Puerto 
Rico, both banks, two in Hawaii, 
a life insurance company and a 
trust company, one in Mexico, 
one in E] Salvador, a bank, and 
one in Guatemala, also a bank. 











and welcomes them from all of her 
sister Republics. In these troubled 
times, where our only salvation would 
seem to be a better understanding be- 
tween countries, what better aim 
could any organization have than en- 
couraging membership from Canada, 
Mexico, the countries of Central 
America, the West Indies and South 


Bank in Guatemala Admitted to MBA 
Now Have 16 Members Outside U.S. 


MBA has a growing membership 
outside the United States. With the 
exception of Canada where the ad- 
vantages of membership have been 
systematically presented, the others 
have joined because they saw benefits 
to be derived. The Association natu- 
rally welcomes these institutions from 
outside our continental borders. In 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico, of course, 
their problems are much the same as 
our own. In our sister nations to the 
South, we have a great deal in com- 
mon. And of course with Canada we 
have particularly strong ties of every 
kind. 

Latest member is the Credito Hipo- 
tecario Nacional de Guatemala. New 
members announced here bring total 
MBA membership to 1,898, again a 
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reach the mortgage industry is 
The Mortgage Banker. At low 
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new high record for the Association. 
These include: 

CENTRAL AMERICA Guatemala: 
Credito Hipotecario Nacional de Guate- 
mala, 7a Avenida Sur No. 25, Carlos 
Claverie M., President. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
ington: Conroy, Williams & Nylen, 
K Street, N.W., John M. Conroy. 

GEORGIA— Atlanta: Wall Realty Com- 
pany, 322 Ponce de Leon Avenue, N.E., 
D. C. Shropshire, manager mortgage loan 
department. 

ILLINOIS — Chicago: Defrees, Fiske, 
O’Brien & Thomson, 105 S. LaSalle St., 
Donald Defrees. 

INDIANA—Elkhart: John A. Bentz, c/o 
First National Bank of Elkhart, Elkhart, 
Indiana. 


Wash- 
1520 


America; to promote better under- 
standing not only of our common 
problems in our industry, not only for 
the great benefit, both financially and 
culturally, that one derives from the 
opportunity of making so many new 
contacts, but for the mutual benefit 
of all of us who live in the Western 
Hemisphere, with our common ideals 
of freedom. 


IOWA—Des Moines: Iowa Life Insur- 
ance Company, Farm Bureau Building, 
K. R. Garanson, investment department. 

KANSAS — Wichita: Lewis Grinnan 
Company, Inc., 106 East Second Street, 
Allen V. Lester, vice president. 


LOUISIANA—Monroe: J. B. Thorn- 
hill, attorney, 204 Ouachita Bank Building. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Lawrence: Law- 
rence Savings Bank, 255 Essex St., Harold 
S. Buckley, president. 


MICHIGAN — Detroit: Janisse Mort- 
gage Company, 16777 James Couzens 
Highway, Leo C. Janisse, president. 

NEW YORK — Binghamton: Deyo, 
Turnbull, Turner & Normile, Binghamton 
Savings Bank Building, William V. L. 
Turnbull. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Philadelphia: New- 
man & Master, 927 Bankers Securities 
Building, Walnut and Juniper Streets. 

TEXAS—Amarillo: Ricks-Maguire Com- 
pany, P.O. Box 1207, 1008 Harrison St., 
G. W. Maguire, vice president; Snyder: 
Milburn Mortgage Corporation, 3333 Ave- 
nue S., W. W. Milburn. 

UTAH—Ogden: Bank of Utah, 2641 
Washington Blvd., Roy W. Simmons, ex- 
ecutive vice president. 

VIRGINIA— Arlington: Arlington Trust 
Company, 1515 North Court House Road, 
E. F. Sherwood, vice president-treasurer ; 
Richmond: The Central National Bank of 
Richmond, P.O. Box 1838, H. J. Herr- 
mann, vice president; Roanoke: Mountain 
Trust Bank, R. B. Adams, vice president. 

WASHINGTON—Seattle: Bogle, Bogle 
& Gates, attorneys, 6th Floor Central 
Building, Claude E. Wakefield. 

WEST VIRGINIA — Charleston: Bell 
and Crane Mortgage Loans, Inc., 416 
Kanawha Valley Building, Frank R. Bell, 
Jr., president. 








W. invite your investment consideration of — 


ISSISSIPPI 
ORTGAGES 


Originations to suit your requirements © Servicing to suit your needs © 
In loans from progressive, Modern Mississippi 


KIMBROUGH INVESTMENT COMPANY 


FLOYD R. KIMBROUGH, President 
FHA APPROVED MORTGAGEE 
263 EAST PEARL STREET, JACKSON, MISS. TEL. 5-3445 
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Vacation with Education That’s What 


NU Seminars Can Be for Your Staff 


s NCE again in 1953, the best in- 

vestment you can make in your 
business is an investment in your per- 
sonnel and the best way you can do 
that is to expose them to the benefits 
and advantages which the MBA edu- 
cational program offers. Again it is 
in three sections, the two Northwest- 
ern University Seminars, one regular 
course and the advanced course, and 
a regular Seminar on the West Coast 
at Stanford University 

No place else can a mortgage firm 
offer its personnel a course in mort- 
gages such as is offered on the MBA 
program. Those who attend profit by 
what they learn and, in addition, have 
a pleasant experience doing so. So 


start your planning now as to who 
will come this year from your organi- 


zation 


MBA and the School of Commerce 


of Northwestern University are now 
completing plans to conduct the Sixth 
Annual Mortgage Banking 
the Third Annual Advanced 
Mortgage Banking Seminar at North- 
Martin O. McKevitt, 
president, The First National Bank of 
The 
26 and 
June 29 to 


Seminar 
and 
western vice 
Chicago, is Seminar Chairman 
basic 


the Advanced 
July 3 


Pattern of the basic course will fol- 


Seminar is June 22 to 
Seminal! 


low generally the one successfully used 
in past years. All phases of mortgage 
banking will be covered including the 
of loan 


preparation application 


analysis of credit and financial state- 
ments, appraising, underwriting, serv- 
icing, legal principles, construction 
loans, and the factors affecting mort- 
gage loan investment. The case study 
approach will be used wherever pos- 
sible. The session depicting a typical 


“loan committee in action,” which 
proved such an interesting innovation 
in 1952, will be repeated. This year, 
however, the typical cases discussed at 
this session will be selected from the 
the 


an opportunity to visit the 


Chicago area and students will 
be given 
properties selected prior to the open- 
ing of the session. 


that a 


building, and a medium sized shop- 


Present plans are 


residence, a small apartment 
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ping center will be selected in the 
North Shore suburban district. This 
outing will be followed by dinner at 
the Tam O’Shanter Country Club. 
The Advanced Seminar 
extended from three days to five days. 
Many new subjects have been added 
to the curriculum, including the 
financing of property improvement 
financing of -industrial real 
financing and 


has been 


loans, 
estate, interim ware- 
housing, servicing mortgage loans on 
income properties, and office and per- 
management. Other subjects 
will the investment 
policies and practices of life insurance 
banks 
financing of 


sonnel 
covered include 
companies, commercial and 
mutual banks, 
large apartment properties, financing 
of large office buildings, development, 


savings 


building and financing of drive-in- 


shopping centers, importance of loan 


closings, and the mortgage outlook. 





Howard E. Green Dr. Cherrington 





D. M. Holt 


Edward F. Meyers 


like 


feature a 


Che the 
Basic Seminar, field 
trip. This will be by bus through the 
Southeastern section of Chicago where 
so much activity is taking place in the 
field of slum clearance and urban re- 
development. The destination will be 
Park, the largest 
and newest shopping centers in the 


Advanced Seminar, 


will 


Evergreen one of 


country. Here the students will go on 
a conducted tour with a series of short 
talks by Arthur Rubloff and Walter 
Kuehnle, developers of the project. 
Following the field trip a dinner has 


been arranged in the South side 
Swedish Club. 
Both Seminars will open with a 


” 


“Get Acquainted Meeting” and a buf- 
fet supper on June 21, and June 28, 
respectively. At these meetings the 
faculty members will be introduced 
and looseleaf notebooks containing 
text material will be distributed. 


Students will reside in Abbott Hall 
across the street from the classroom 
building. McKevitt stated that this 
seems to be the finest Seminar pro- 
gram yet arranged and that it will 
be particularly helpful to the mem- 
bership because of the ever increasing 
interest in conventional lending. An- 
other capacity enrollment is expected. 
Registration $80 (excluding 
room and board). 


fee is 


Other members of the Northwest- 
ern Seminar Committee are G. C. 
Elliott, The Great-West Life Assur- 
ance Company, Winnipeg; Daniel G. 
Auer, Ann Arbor Trust Co., Ann 
Arbor; Jerome P. Bisschop, Smith- 
Bisschop & Co., Detroit; Charles E. 
Bullard, Charles E. Bullard Company, 
Inc., South Bend; J. N. Chapple, Jr., 
The Chapple Investment Corporation, 
Wichita; Dale C. Chegwin, Oklahoma 
Mortgage Company, Inc., Oklahoma 
City; F. L. Flynn, Flynn Investment 
Co., Harlingen, Texas; Howard E. 
Green, Great Lakes Mortgage Cor- 
poration, Chicago; Jack K. Heitman, 
Heitman Mortgage Company, Chi- 
cago; Thomas M. Hobbs, Commerce 
Union Bank, Nashville; Darrell M. 
Holt, The Towle Company, Minne- 
apolis; William H. Jaffke, Mercantile 
Trust Company, St. Louis; James H. 
Kostmayer, Kostmayer Mortgage 
Company, New Orleans; Edward F. 
Mevers, The Union Bank of Com- 
merce Company, Cleveland; M. J. 
Mittenthal, N. E. Mittenthal & Son, 
Inc., Dallas; Newton S. Noble, Jr., 
Lake Michigan Mortgage Company, 
Chicago; W. L. Otis, The Otis Co., 
Inc., Omaha; Frank W. Reed, The 
First National Bank at Orlando, Or- 
lando, Florida; Dale M. Thompson, 
City Bond and Mortgage Company, 
Kansas City; H. Hoyt Thompson, 
Ward Farnsworth and Co., Chicago; 
and Grant Torrance, Business Men’s 


Assurance of 
Kansas City. 

Dr. Ernest C. Davies, Acting Dean, 
School of Commerce; Dr. Homer V. 


Company America, 


Cherrington, Professor of Finance; 
and Dr. Harold W. Torgerson, Pro- 
fessor of Finance, represent North- 
western University. 


Western Mortgage Banking Seminar 


To Be Held at 


Wallace Moir, president, Wallace 
Moir Company, Beverly Hills, and 
chairman the Western Seminar 
Committee, announced that the 1952 
course, sponsored jointly by MBA and 


of 


Stanford University, was so successful 
that another Western Seminar will be 
held August 17 through August 21. 
The 1953 course will follow the same 
general pattern as the one held last 
year. Like the course at Northwestern 
it will open with a “Get Acquainted 
Meeting” and a buffet supper on Sun- 
day evening, August 16, in the Union 
Building on the Stanford University 
At this meeting the faculty 
will be introduced the 
group and looseleaf notebooks contain- 
text material will be distributed. 


campus. 
members to 
ing 

The course will cover ail phases of 
mortgage banking including historical 
development, requisites for successful 
mortgage banking, processing mort- 
gage loans, analyzing personal credit 
financial statements, analyzing 
appraisals, preparing submittals, un- 
derwriting the risk, 
struction loans, legal principles, in- 


and 


servicing, con- 
terest rates and other factors affecting 
the mortgage market, and changes in 
the pattern of mortgage lending. 
The from 
men who are recognized as outstand- 
ing experts in these fields, many of 
them having lectured effectively at the 
1952 Seminar. Room and board will 
again be provided on the Stanford 
campus. This year dinner will be in- 


faculty will be selected 


cluded and several evening sessions 
have been arranged. This change is 
because of suggestions of students who 
attended last vear’s course. 

Stanford University has adequate 
family facilities. It is the aim of the 
Western Seminar Committee to pro- 
Western members and 
their families a pleasant vacation in 
education on one of the most pictur- 
esque college campuses in the country. 
The registration fee is $125 (includes 
room and board). 


vide for our 


Stanford in August 


Other members of the Western 
Seminar Committee are Willis R. 
Bryant, American Trust Company, 


San Francisco; Willis M. Allen, Allen 
Mortgage Company, La Jolla; J. E. 
Anderson, First Mortgage Company, 
Seattle; S. L. Billings, Union Trust 
Company, Salt Lake City; S. W. 
Bugbee, Citizens National Trust & 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles; J. L. 
Cooper, J. L. Cooper & Co., Spokane; 
Bent R. Edwards, Sherwood & Rob- 
erts, Inc., Walla Walla; H. R. Ehlers, 
Crocker First National Bank of San 
Francisco; S. M. Engelman, Southern 
California Mortgage & Loan Corpora- 
tion, San Bernardino; R. C. 
C. A. Larson Investment Co., Beverly 
Hills; Thomas C. McMillan, McMil- 
lan Mortgage & 
Oxnard, California; O. D. Propps, Jr., 
Western Investments, Incorporated, 
Albuquerque; C. E. Van Ness, Ari- 
Title Guarantee & Trust Co., 
Phoenix; Kirk Whitehead, Mason- 
McDuffie Co., Berkeley; and 
Alexander Whittle. H. F. Whittle In- 
vestment Company, Los Angeles. 

Dr. J. Hugh Jackson, Dean, Grad- 
uate School of Business; Dr. ]. Knight 
Allen, Associate Professor of Finance, 
Graduate Schoo! of Business, and Dr. 
Herbert E. Dougall, Professor of 
Finance, Graduate School of Business, 
represent Stanford University. 


Larson, 


Investment Corp., 


zona 


Servicing Clinic Will Be 
Held by Texas MBA 


Texas MBA is sponsoring its sec- 
ond annual servicing clinic at the 
Shamrock Hotel in Houston April 17. 
M. J. Mittenthal, N. E. Mittenthal & 
Son, Dallas, heads the committee 
planning the event, which includes 
Donald McGregor of T. J. Bettes 
Company, Houston, and James Klaver 
of Mortgage Investment Corporation, 
San Antonio. The program being pre- 
pared will take the form of panel dis- 
cussions of various servicing problems. 


Wolcott Sees Chance 
for Higher VA Rate 


Although VA officials seem as 
strongly opposed as ever to increasing 
the VA interest rate (see page 9), 
opinion in congress appears to be 
that change may be in the 
offing. Jesse P. Wolcott, chairman of 
the House Banking and Currency 
Committee, said veterans’ organiza- 
tions soon may agree to increased rates 
on VA mortgages. 

He told the ABA savings and mort- 
gage conference that “we understand 
why you don’t want VA paper.” He 
said he has been told that the hous- 
ing committees of the American Le- 
gion and Veterans of Foreign Wars 
soon will reach an accord and adopt 
a “more realistic” attitude with re- 
spect to rates on VA, 


some 


On the subject of economic con- 
trols, Representative Wolcott 
pressed his opposition to retention of 
standby control authority. He said 
standby controls would be “a sword 
of Damocles” hanging over the head 


e€X- 


of business. 



















AND 


MICHIGAN 


TITLE INSURANCE on 
both Owner's and 
Mortgagee’s Policies 
anywhere in Michigan. 


ABSTRACTS prepared 
and extended on lands 
in Wayne, Oakland and 
Macomb Counties. 


TAX reports prepared 
on condition of taxes 
to real property located 
in metropolitan Detroit. 


ESCROW Agent in all 
matters involving real 
estate transactions. 


The Oldest Title insurance 
Compony in Michigan 


Abstract and Title 








GUARANTY COMPANY 
735 GRISWOLD + DETROIT 26, MICH. 
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LOT OF PROSPERITY 


Continued from page 6 


the United States in their hands, they 
must on the one hand aid this build- 
ing up of our country; on the other 
hand, not use these resources in financ- 


ing speculation. Our biggest problem 


and question mark is the matter of 
instalment credit 

rhe supervision of our credit and 
of our money supply will require the 
wisest of management. There must 


be sufficient expansion of the money 


supply for the expanding population 
living standards 


their increased 


If you can put your imagination to 


and 


hgures, you can get a 
picture ol the 
United States and will probably occur 


work on a few 
what has occurred in 
in the next twenty-five years. 

I believe certain conclusions may be 
the birth rate 


remains near the present figure: 


fairly drawn assuming 


>> The growth of population should 


continue at or near its present rate 
until 1960 
>> The growth of population will be 


greatest in the states bordering the 














EXPERIENCED MAN 


in Title I FHA lending 
for responsible position 
with mortgage company 
in Chattanooga. Write, 
wire, or telephone your 
qualifications, references, | 
salary expected to | 
FIRST TRUST COMPANY 


105-107 WEST 8th STREET 
| CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 

















— a 
Are YOU Sincere? 


Do you need a mortgage 
man with excellent FHA, 
VA, Conventional experi- 
ence-origination to sec- 
ondary market, character, 
honesty, integrity, ability 
and an ambition to do 
things? Write Box 268. 
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Gulf Coast and the Pacific Coast. 
>? Decentralization of industry will 
continue 

>> California and Texas will again 
show in this the greatest 
growth in population and wealth. By 
1960 California will be close to New 
York, and 


Illinois, Ohio, and end close to Penn- 


decade 


Texas will probably pass 


sylvania 

>> Eventually California and Texas 
will both New York State in 
population and wealth. 


pass 


>? Political and economic power will 
pass from the Atlantic Seaboard to 
the South, the Middle West, and the 
Pacific Coast. 


WHAT FUTURE HAS FHA? 


Continued from page 22) 


home, but he needs help to get it. 
And he is not getting the right kind 
of help today. If the existing mort- 
gage market is confused and unfair to 
the banker 
it is to veteran. In 
a home, the mortgage 
carries with it. And 
every one of us in the business knows 
that all, or the greater part, of this 
discount is paid for by the veteran. 
Rules, regulations, controls, or what 
have you, whether in food, clothing 
or housing, it is the consumer who 


mortgage imagine what 
the 


when he buys 


most cases 


a discount tag 


pays the fiddler. 

How can we in the mortgage busi- 
cure this condition? I can’t 
answer that. But I can offer one sug- 
gestion for an improvement. 

Under Section 213 the FHA recog- 
nized the special assistance a veteran- 
mortgagor required. It provided a 
higher ratio mortgage for the veteran. 
[ suggest the FHA extend this philos- 
ophy to Section 203 and permit the 
insuring of a veteran’s mortgage for 
95 per cent of value up to $14,000 
and 90 per cent of value over $14,- 
000 with a maximum loan amount 
of $16,000. I would not propose that 
the definition of “value” as now set 
forth under Section 203 be modified. 
I also maintain commitments to non- 
veterans should be for 90 per cent of 
value up to $14,000 and 80 per cent 
in excess thereof. 

Would this be duplication of effort 
on the part of the FHA? I think not. 

If you think the veteran is getting 
service, look at the condition of the 
market today. 


ness 





NOT VERY 
SERIOUS 











A girl and her aunt who work in a 
defense plant were held up on a payday 
night and their wages confiscated. Making 
for the nearest police booth, the young 
niece rushed into the officer-in-charge. 

“We've been robbed,” cried the girl. 
“Just a few minutes ago a man stopped 
us on the parkway and took my pay and 
my aunt’s pay.” 

“Okay,” says the cop. “Give me all the 
facts—but cut out the Pig Latin.” 


The busy executive asked his secretary 
where his pencil was. “It’s behind your 
ear,” she replied. 

“Come, come!” snapped the big shot. 
“I’m a busy man. Which ear?” 

A doctor was walking through ma- 
ternity ward one morning. 

“Nurse,” says he, “when will this young 
lady have her baby?” 

“March 10,” says the nurse. 

“And this next young lady?” 

“March 10.” 

“And what about this one?” 

“March 10 also, Doctor.” 

“Well, well. And the next young lady?” 


“I don’t know, Doctor. She wasn’t at 
the picnic.” 
A fashionable wedding is where the 


father sticks a rose in the barrel of his 


shotgun. 


Mandy, long-time faithful wife of Mose, 
seemed not too well and her doctor ad- 
vised a short hospitalization, explaining 
that she was suffering from Tularemia. 

“Tularemia,” gasped the frightened 
Mose. “What am dat?” 

“Nothing dangerous,’ the 
sured him. “Just an infection. 
people call it Rabbit Disease.” 

Mose seemed satisfied, and left the office. 
On the street he met his pastor, who in- 
quired after Mandy’s health. 

“Gwine be down to de hospital,” says 
Mose. “Doctor tol’ me dis mawnin’, she’s 
got Rabbit Disease.” 

“Ah,” beamed the Reverend. 


me—. Boy, or girl?” 


medico as- 
Lots of 


“And tell 


Speaker: Is there a man in this house 
who would let his wife be slandered and 
say nothing? If so, please stand up. 

A meek little man stood up. 

Speaker: Do you honestly mean that 
you would let your wife be slandered and 
do nothing about it? 

Little Man (sitting down): Pardon me. 
I thought you said slaughtered. 


Father: Son, I never kissed a girl be- 
fore I met your mother. Will you be able 
to say the same thing to your son? 

Son: Sure, Dad, but not with such a 
straight face. 


There Are 
No Unforeseen 


... Another reason why 
Mortgages on National 
Homes are Sound 


Long-Term Investments 























The buyer of a National home can accurately budget his payments in advance. 


The price quoted before construction is the price he pays at time 


of occupancy . . . no “hidden extras” to increase his outlay. 


This insures home ownership within the family’s planned ability to pay. 


The satisfactory experience of lending institutions who have financed 


over 47,000 National homes is positive proof of sound investment. 


H OR E-S 


NATIONAL HOMES CORPORATION 
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National Homes prefabricated panels 
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* Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 
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and structural parts as they leave 






the assembly plant carry the Good 
Housekeeping guarantee seal and the 
Parents’ Magazine seal of commendation 


as advertised therein. 





Nation’s Largest Producers 


of Quality Homes! 





TITLE INSURANCE 


For the Real Estate Owner 
and Mortgage Banker 


A Policy of Title Insurance, in addition to its pro- 


tection against title losses, facilitates the sale and 


transfer of Real Estate and Real Estate Mortgages. 


The Company is Licensed in the Following States: 


Alabama Mississippi 
Arkansas Missouri 
Colorado Montana 
Delaware Nebraska 
Florida Tennessee 
Georgia Texas 
Indiana Utah 
Kansas Wisconsin 
Louisiana Wyoming 


and in the 
Territory of Alaska 


MARYLAND—KANSAS CITY TITLE INSURANCE CO., INC., OF MARY- 
LAND (a Maryland Corporation), 21 South Calvert St., Baltimore, Mary- 
land, a wholly owned subsidiary of our Company, issues policies covering 
properties in Maryland, and all of such policies of said Maryland corpora- 
tion are wholly reinsured by our Company by endorsement upon each 
policy. 





Issuing Agents in most principal cities—Escrow Services 
Furnished by our Home Office and by all Issuing Agents. 


KANSAS CITY TILE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Capital, Surplus and Reserves over $2,700,000.00 
Title Bldg., 112 East 10th St. Kansas City 6, Mo. HArrison 5040 





